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A Guest Speaks His Piece 


(It has been very rare indeed when the editor of 
this magazine has turned over space in these edi- 
torial columns to guests. Guest editorials, by and 
large, are usually innocuous. But the following con- 
tribution states so well the case for lower airline fares 
that the editor bows out temporarily and lets the 

guest speak. Its author is not 
and never has been an airline 
executive but has been thor- 


4 oughly familiar with the in- 
a dustry for 20 years and must 
‘A’ LA/. * remain anonymous for vari- 


( ous reasons. We don't sub- 


scribe 100% to his views, but 
we think you'll find his 
comments provocative.—W. W. P.) 
A CLOSE inspection of the performance statistics 
of the scheduled airlines indicates that the 
primary economic trouble confronting the airlines 
today is that of low load factor. If all of the elements 
contributing to the present low load factor of the 
airlines could be analyzed properly, it doubtless 
would be learned that three of these account for a 
very high percentage of empty seats. 

The first is fear of flying; the second is unreli- 
ability of performance; and the third is cost. A cor- 
rection of the first two requires long term effort. 
The cost factor is one which the airlines might well 
do something about in short order. 

As the months go by, it becomes more and more 
obvious that a large segment of the public wants 
to fly but cannot afford to fly on the scheduled air- 
lines. If the facts could be determined, it probably 
would be evident immediately that a very high 
percentage of airline passengers fall in the category 
of individuals traveling on expense accounts where 
someone else pays the bill. Similarly it probably 
would be equally surprising to learn that a very 
low percentage of passengers pay their fares from 
their own pockets. Another rather interesting asso- 
ciated fact is that only the cheapest form of public 
trai sportation, namely the bus, and the highest form 
of public transportation, namely the airlines, gen- 
era.ly fail to provide distinct clacses of service for 
individuals of various economic levels. 
uuld it be, that the airlines, in spite of talk to 
the contrary, have added frills and non-essential 
Services which have priced their passenger seats out 
of the financial reach of the average man who must 
pay his own fare from his own pocket? 

(Turn to Page 8) 
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CAL’s Veteran Operations Head 


O. R. (Ted) Haueter, v.p.-operations for Continental Air Lines for 

past decade, has had a varied and colorful aviation career since 

first learning to fly 28 years ago. With background as barnstormer, 

test pilot, airline pilot, and aviation executive, he is firm believer 

in @ conservative operating program, yet has been staunch promoter 

of procedures and instruments which have improved CAL's operating 
efficiency and dependability. 
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ECLIPSE-PIONEER 


SERVING AVIATION 


AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
ENGINE INSTRUMENTS 
Autosyn* and Magnesyn* Remote 
Indicating Systems for: 

Fuel Flow 
Fuel Pressure 
Hydraulic Pressure 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUMENTS 

Amplifiers 

Differential Pressure Actuated 
Switches 

Humidity indicating Systems 

Oxygen Regulators 

Position Indicating Systems 


With the World’s Finest Aircraft Instrument and Accessory Equipment... 


ICE ELIMINATION EQUIPMENT 


De-icer Air Distributing Valves 
De-icer Control Valves 
De-lcer Valve Timers 


POWER SUPPLY 
GENERATING EQUIPMENT 


Liquid Level (flap, landing gear, etc.) Alternators 
Manifold Pressure Warning Units for: Dynamotors 
Oil Pressure Fuel Pressure Engine Driven DC Generators 
Temperature Manifold Pressure Inverters 
Torque Pressure Oil Pressure Motor Generators 
Water Pressure Vacuum 
Manifold Pressure Gauges Water Pressure POWER SUPPLY 
Electric Tachometer Systems REGULATING EQUIPMENT 
AIR PUMPS : 
Carbon Pile Voltage Regulating 
FLIGHT INSTRUMENTS ENGINE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Accelerometers Automatic Engine Controls — 
indi Overvoltage Protectors 
, . . Relay Switches 
Gyro Horizon Indicators 
Rate of Climb Indicators ENGINE STARTING EQUIPMENT = Reverse Current Cutouts 
Turn and Bank Indicators Booster Coils 


FLIGHT PATH CONTROL SYSTEMS 
NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 


Driftmeters 





Direct Cranking Electric Starters 
Starter Gear Boxes 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCESSORIES 


Actuators 
Air Filters 
Gear Boxes 











Dual Radio and Magnetic Fluid Metering Pumps Oil Separators Gent 
Compass Indicators | Fluid Check and Pressure Relief Pressure Relief Valves 
Gyro Flux Gate* Compasses Valves Propeller Governor Controls Dept 
Magnetic Compasses Hydraulic Pumps Suction Regulating Valves (WX 
Sextants Motor Driven Hydraulic Gear Pumps Suction Relief Valves nes 
—the 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Gentlemen! The Little Known Facts 
Dept. is officially reopened! 

(We closed up temporarily while we 
announced Gulfpride Aviation—Series D 
—the world’s finest oil for horizontally 
opposed aircraft engines.) 

We're going to bea little sel fish though, 
and monopolize the department with our 
own “Facts” this month. 

We got a new Gulfhawk, you see. Nat- 
ura'ly, we want to tell you all about it and 
show you pictures. (Wouldn't you?) 


Well, there she is, in front of the old 





Gulfhawk. She’s a Grumman F8, and so 
help us! She'll scamper up to 10,000 feet 
in 100 seconds from the chocks! We can get 
2800 hp out of her with water injection, 
which is almost enough to get from here 
to there before we leave here! 


With all that horsepower, the Navy 
version can get off a flight deck in prac- 
tically zero winds. And mind you, we un- 
loaded 1300 lbs. of armament from our 
ship. Imagine what ours will do! 


We can’t tell you a whole lot about her 
yet because we haven't really had a chance 








to get acquainted with her. But as we get 
more time in her, we'll keep you posted. 


Meanwhile, after all your letters asking 
that the Little Known Facts Dept. be 
kept, it’s time for you to start sending 
said ‘‘Facts” in again. Same rewards: 
Commission as Perch Pilot (bottom rung) 
for 1 printed ‘‘Fact’’. . . Senior Perch Pi- 
lot’s rating for 5 ‘‘Facts’’. . . and Com- 
mand rating for 20! 


(And don’t forget: use the new Gulf- 
pride Aviation—Series D in horizontally 
opposed engines!) 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 






Fare Cleavage: While most of domestic trunk air- 
lines have now raised fares for third time since war to a 
general 6c per mile level, there is definite cleavage on 
two major issues: surcharge for deluxe services offered 
by DC-6’s and Constellations and round-trip discounts. 
American Airlines holds firm against both extra-fares 
and discounts. Airlines have not been so split on fare 
issue since prewar days. (See page 14). 


Blow for Feeders: CAB has showed its hand holding 
future feederline policy, and revealed clear intention of 
folding up some of the carriers when their temporary 
certificates expire. First slated to go is Florida Airways. 
(See page 12). Cost to government weighed against pub- 
lic service rendered will be determining factor in con- 
tinuation of feeders. 


Empty Seat Problem: Domestic airlines may be ex- 
pected to study closely the reduced-fare “tourist” service 
being instituted by Pan American Airways to Puerto 
Rico in effort to boost travel volume. (See page 14.). 
Also to bear watching is different approaches being 
taken by American and United toward solving the first- 
of-the-week empty seat problem. American’s plan is 
to maintain even number of schedules throughout week 
but offer special family discounts on Monday-Tuesday- 
Wednesday. United, however, is trying a cutback in 
schedules during slack period to keep load factors up. 


No Comment: Reports are current that Oliver P. 
Echols, president of Aircraft Industries Association, has 
received offer to become board chairman of Northrop 
Aircraft at substantial boost in salary. Echols did not 
deny report, but declined to comment. 


No Progress: The Delta-National merger which ap- 
peared likely to happen some months ago has been 
stalemated. -Delta has been anxious to effect a deal but 
National is still exploring and has flirted with at least 
three other carriers, including Pan American. Officially, 
National says its sole interest is a merger with Delta, 
but the project hasn’t moved forward for quite .some 
time. 


Trade Schools for Airlines: A program under which 
aviation trade schools may be used in future training of 
airline maintenance employes is being studied, with 
Aeronautical Training Society as coordinator. Trade 
school-airline meetings will be scheduled soon. 


Behncke Likely: Although there have been several 
movements underway to retire Dave Behncke from ac- 
tive management of the Air Line Pilots Association, the 
opposition has been very quiet of late and Behncke is 
expected to be re-elected president at the fall meeting. 
Relatively few rank and file ALPA members are over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic about Behncke, but no good 
opposition candidate has appeared and the Old Guard 
is pretty firmly entrenched. Most members seem suffi- 
ciently satisfied with Behncke’s leadership not to want 
to disturb the scene, or at best are indifferent to organ- 
ization problems. 


Ryan Term Up: Term of CAB Vice Chairman Oswald 
Ryan, Republican, is next to expire, Dec. 31, 1948. Ryan 
is one of two Republicans and under the law there must 
be three out of the five members from the political party 
in office. Term of Josh Lee, Democrat, expires Dec. 31, 
1949. Other terms are: Russell Adams, Democrat, Dec. 
31, 1950; Harold Jones, Republican, Dec. 31, 1952; Chair- 
man Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., Democrat, Dec. 31, 1953. 
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Single Electrical Indicator 




















mometry with tip-sensitive bulbs and light, simple, 
moving-magnet indicators. They require only light- 
weight copper wiring whose resistance is non- 


critical. No delicate hairsprings; no moving coils. 








These offer the accuracy of electrical resistance ther- 
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Temperature Measuring Systems with AN Resist- 
ance Bulbs and Electrical Thermometer Indicators 





AIRCRAFT SYSTEMS 
AND INSTRUMENTATION 


Thomas A. Edison, incorporated, instrument Division, 188 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey 


WASP MAJORS POWER THE CONSTITUTION > 


Lockheed Aircraft’s huge Constitution, one of the 
largest transports ever to take to the air, is now being 
readied to serve the U.S. Navy. Powered by four 
dependable Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major engines, 
capable of developing 14,000 horsepower, this 92-ton 
giant is able to carry nearly 200 people and thou- 
sands of pounds of cargo aloft—safely and swiftly. 
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East Hartford, Connecticut 


One of the four divisions of 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Can Unification Succeed? 


\) OT VERY long ago, the military services of the United 
+"States had two separate and distinct air transport 
systems—the Air Transport Command of the Army Air 
Forces and the Naval Air Transport Service. But along 
came a thing called UNIFICATION. The taxpayer was 
paying too much for the support of these military estab- 
lishments, said the boys on Capitol Hill. Let us merge 
them and save the taxpayer a large slice of his tax 
dollar. 

Undoubtedly, the boys meant well It is quite obvicus 
that by eliminating one command, you can save some 
money. But what actually happened? They merged the 
ATC and the NATS into a new command called Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS), which was widely 
heralded as the true beginning of UNIFICATION. 

But the merging authorities overlooked one item... 
the passionate reluctance of the services to part with 
any portion of their empires. The Navy reluctantly 
turned over 39 Douglas R5D (DC-4) and 4 R4D (DC-3) 
aircraft and about three thousand personnel to MATS, 
keeping, however, 44 R5D’s, 13 R4D’s, 5 Martin JRM 
flying boats, 8 Beech JRB’s (small utility transports) 
and one Martin PBM-5. All of these were turned over 
to a division known as the Fleet Logistic Support Wings, 
essentially a transport unit. 

Nor is the Air Force blameless, despite the fact that 
it was given command control of MATS under the 
merger agreement. The Air Force kept a “small unit” 
for “administrative transport.” This small unit, known 
as the 16th Special Air Mission Group, located at Bol- 
ling Air Force Base, Washington, D. C. consists of 56 
Douglas C-47’s, four remodeled “plush” Boeing B-17’s 
and four North American B-25’s. 


More Transport Units Than Ever 


The resultant effect of this beginning of true unifi- 
cation, then, was to create three transport organizations 
instead of two. No one will deny the need for air logistic 
support of the Navy; nor would anyone suggest that 
Air Force brass be reduced to the humiliating practice 
of boarding scheduled airplanes on business missions. 
But the whole air transport network of the military 
services, scheduled and non-scheduled, logistic or ad- 
ministrative, could be brought under one command. 

Why hasn’t it been? Because such a move would de- 
stroy a couple of little “empires.” 

Take another angle of this unification thing. Under 
the ‘corms of the merger, we were supposed to eliminate 
the my Air Forces and Naval Aviation and have one 
independent air service charged with the air defense. 

What did we get? Well, we got our independent Air 
Fore’ which is now swelling to 70-group strength. But 


we © so kept our Naval Aviation—as a matter of fact we 
exp: ided it, and it is still expanding, planning eventu- 
ally on 14,500 planes. And. in addition, we kept the 
Arn, Air Force—for the Army, reluctant to drop com- 
plet: y out of the air picture, hung on to more than 500 
liais n and helicopter aircraft, and has ordered 225 more. 


0 point of the unification program which is 
defi: tely in need of settlement is the somewhat tire- 
som: argument between the Air Force and the Navy as 
to \ 10 handles strategic bombing. The Air Force was 
give the primary responsibility under the initial mer- 
ger erms, but the Navy, fighting hard for an air arm 
wort iy of large scale appropriations, has not been able 
to a cept that fact and has managed to push through 
legisiation for a 65,000-ton super-carrier which will 
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carry aircraft of B-29 or strategic bombing size. 

A lot of people thought that argument was settled 
last month, when Defense Secretary Forrestal called 
his sub-secretaries and his Joint Chiefs of Staff to- 
gether for a parley at Newport, R. I. and brought about 
an agreement that the Air Force would handle strategic 
bombing and would decide when and where to employ 
Navy assistance. 

It looked as though the Navy had backed down from 
its former position. But right on top of this agreement 
came the news that the Navy has asked aircraft manu- 
facturers to submit designs for an atom-bomb carrying 
bomber to be used on its big carrier. 


Costs More Instead of Less 


Unification, too, was supposed to save the taxpayer a 
lot of money. 

However, to date we have not only not saved any 
money, but unification has actually cost more, due to 
the establishment of the Department of Defense, the 
ruling body, and due to the separation of the Air 
Force from the Army, setting up new departments in 
the Air Force, the functions of which were formerly 
handled by the Army. 

Another shortcoming of the unified establishment is 
the failure to evolve a consolidated plan for the defense 
of the United States, with each component assigned a 
specific emergency function under a coordinated com- 
mand. Here again the Air Force-Navy feud enters the 
picture—for until the two services can agree on the 
utilization of air power, there can be no coordinated 
plan. 

From the foregoing remarks, one might think that 
unification has been a complete mess and might better 
never have been undertaken. Such is not the case. 
Unification has had its successes. 

Chief among the successes is the effective manner in 
which the Air Force has separated itself from the Army, 
with a minimum of bickering. 

Credit for this separation should go largely to the 
Department of the Army, for the Army has been able 
to accept the spirit of unification and resign itself to 
the loss of a number of its administrative prerogatives 
(with the notable exception of ground support aircraft). 


‘Empires’ Must Be Destroyed 


This is proof that unification can work, provided the 
merging parties can accept the fact that a well-ordered 
and unified military establishment is more important to 
the nation than the maintenance of their little “em- 
pires.” 

There are other minor successes of unification. The 
services are working together to provide an efficient, 
common intelligence organization, a joint air navigation 
system, standard pay and allowances, etc. 

Weighing the successes of unification against its fail- 
ures reveals that, on this first anniversary of its com- 
mencement, (it all began Sept. 18, 1947), unification 
has not progressed very far, but, given half a chance, it 
can succeed. Some of the deficiencies pointed out herein 
will cure themselves with time; others can be ironed 
out. But to build a really unified service two main fac- 
tors must be conquered: (1) the “empire building” 
tendencies of the lower echelons and their stubborn re- 
fusal to part with prerogatives, and (2) the deep- 
rooted jealousies of the services. 

JAMES J. HAGGERTY, JR. 
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Since the war, the traveling public has indicated 
its desire and willingness to fly, providing the price 
is right. No one will deny that non-scheduled 
operators, for instance, are siphoning a considerable 
amount of air travel from the scheduled operators, 
especially on transcontinental runs. On these flights 
the passengers, perhaps, do not get the same lux- 
urious treatment and are not provided with all of 
the special services that might be offered on the 
scheduled airlines. They do obtain the time-saving 
advantages accruing to air travel; but the over- 
whelming attraction evidently is the low fare. It was 
recently estimated that some $10,000,000 in passenger 
revenues were realized by the non-scneduled opera- 
tors in the U. S. on transcontinental trips last year. 
This seems to be proof enough that when the fare 
it attractive, a considerable additional segment of 
the traveling public can be induced to go by air. 

In adhering to one class of service, the airlines 
have been competing consistently with each other 
in the addition of attractive extras for passenger 
comfort and pleasure. Now, a different form of 
competition has reared its ugly head in the form 
of the non-scheduled operator and apparently present 
thinking in the domestic airline industry is that the 
scheduled companies are powerless to meet it with- 
out more government help. 


HERE APPEAR to be two methods of meeting 

the competition. The first of these is to have the 
government throttle the competition through regu- 
lating processes of the CAB. The second method is 
for the airlines to meet competitors on their own 
terms. 

Generally speaking, the first of these two alterna- 
tives is not in line with the American concept of 
business. The public has never thought much of 
the principle of using government powers to drive 
competition out of business. 

The second of the alternatives is a well accepted 
American business procedure. To date, it would 
appear that the airline operators have expended 
their major efforts in an attempt to have the govern- 
ment regulate the non-scheduled operators out of 
business, and practically no effort has been spent 
in trying to take the low fare passenger business 
away from the non-scheduled competition. 

Of course, any one of the airlines has many, many 
problems to solve. It does not seem impossible, 
however, for one or more of the companies to estab- 
lish a service which would give that large segment 
of middle class people the privilege of flying and 
saving their personal time without having to pay 
for all of the extra services which the standard 
scheduled airline passenger has no alternative but 
to buy, and which many of these people cannot af- 
ford. For instance, it would not seem impossible 
for one of the large companies to start a regular 
transcontinental service without meals, without bag- 
gage checking, with only the crudest sort of “first 
come, first serve” reservation system and with only 
one or two stops enroute to allow passengers to 
purchase their own food, etc. 

The primary difference between such an operation 
conducted by an airline and one conducted by a 
non-scheduled operator would be that the airline 





might be committed to fly on schedule regardless 
of passenger load. 

‘Naturally, there will be many objections advanced 
to counter such a proposition, but if the airlines are 
to serve the traveling public in the manner in which 
the traveling public apparently wishes to be served, 
it behooves the operators to do some serious think- 
ing along the lines of providing service of different 
classes and costs. 

Pan American Airways apparently has decided to 
do something about its competition to Puerto Rico, 
other than to request the government to legislate 
the non-scheduled operators out of business. Will 
our domestic carriers follow this example or will 
they continue their efforts, perhaps unsuccessfully, 
to have the Civil Aeronautics Board force the com- 
petition out of business, thus forcing many potential 
air passengers out of the air and back to surface 
transportation? 


VA Takes A Powder 


IERE is bitter irony in the manner with which 
Veterans Administration is forcing a majority 


of the nation’s flight schools to fold up. Unless im- 


mediate relief is forthcoming irreparable damage 
will have been done to many hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of small flying fields over the country 
before snow falls. 

Congress made it tough for the whole VA flight 
training program. Some of the aircraft manufac 
turers and some of the larger training schools have 
opposed the continuance of VA training. Naturally 
in any such large program there are abuses. But 
the present fast squeeze-out is inexcusable. 


When VA Administrator Carl Gray called in his 


section chiefs early in August, after Congress had 
made it clear to VA that it wanted reasonable ad- 
ministration and not extinction of the flight program 
there were high hopes that VA would use common 
sense in certifying students. It was a hollow hope, 
however. Behind the cagey announcements from VA 
was an apparent determination to strangle thousands 
of flight schools by stalling tactics. In some areas 
not a single student has been certified since July 1 

No one expected the VA program to go on {or- 
ever, but we question the wisdom of snuffing it 
off in the midst of summer and on such a wide 
scale. The program could have been eased off more 
sensibly. The effect of folding up thousands of small 
schools within a few months—which will mean the 
closing of hundreds of useful airfields—will be 
damaging for aviation as a whole. 

There have been many complaints that operators 
were neglecting commercial training and selling 0 
airplanes in favor of the easy-money training {rom 
VA. But the major fault has been with VA in 
setting up rates and regulations which virtually 
prohibited an operator from training both vets and 
civilians. Here again is evidence of the need for 4 
top-level government aviation agency which can set 
a policy that will provide the widest benefits for all. 
VA is taking a quick powder and civil aviation, 4 
usual, will suffer from the hasty action. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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Succulent Supper... ae f 


Early this morning this lobster 

wenty fathoms under the Atlantic. 

ght it will provide the main dish 
Brown Palace Hotel in Denver... 
cause of modern high-speed air 
transport. 


\ir cargo delivers food, medicine, 
ing... needed supplies of every 

.in hours instead of days. This, 
ist passenger transportation, are 
the airlines offer 
ican business. 


services 


Plane loads of goods or men on 
ire payloads ...and Sperry equip- 
helps airliners stay on schedule 
dless of weather or visibility . 
maintain the schedule reliability 
\portant to air cargo carriers. 
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Today, many airlines equip their 
cargo... 
transports eo 


as they do their passenger 
.the Sperry A-12 
Gyropilot* for smooth, level flight... 
the Automatic Approach Control to 
guide valuable cargos safely down the 
runway. 
other flight instruments for accurate 


.with.. 


. the Gy rosyn* Compass and 


information on position and direction. 


These and other well-known 
Sperry products are designed for long 



















hours of trouble-free service ... are 


designed to enable airlines to operate 


their cargo and passenger services 
more efficiently and more economi- 
cally...with more profit. For example, 
the new checks 


engine performance during flight and 


Engine Analyzer 


prevents costly tie-ups on the ground. 


Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering explore new, better ways 
for moving men and goods by air. 


PTRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION - 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND - 


NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES - 


GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
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Transonic plane's finy tires 
hold 200 Ibs. of air! 


pean Martin, Skyrocket test 
pilot, shown above right after a 
landing, says those little tires are 
the most vital factor in a sonic 
plane's high-speed take-off. With 
engine or brake failure, he could let 
the plane roll to a stop. But if the 
tires blew out at 150 mph plus, the 
chances of controlling his little plane 
would be slim. 

The tires on this Douglas-El 
Segundo Skyrocket, under *‘refused"’ 
take-off conditions, have to take the 
highest specific loading and highest 
speed yet required. Because they must 
be retracted into a very limited space, 
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they must be extremely small, yet 
strong enough to take the highest 
pressure ever used in a tire. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers developed 
the tires that would do the job—for 
the main wheels, 10-ply nylons only 
24 inches high and 5% inches thick! 
For the nosewheel, 8-ply nylons 20 
inches high, less than 4% inches 
thick—all of them designed to 
carry 200 lbs. air pressure! 

Those little tires on this Navy test 
plane are the strongest, safest tires 
ever built. They have back of them 
the long record of B. F. Goodrich 
engineering development on high 


pressure airplane tires—from the fi 
high pressure tires for Navy carrie 
landings about 20 years ago, to tl 
extra high pressure tires to retr 
into the thin wings of the Skystre 
sister ship of the newer Skyrock: 
Constant research helps B. 
Goodrich to introduce sound, k 
lasting solutions to the tough prob- 
lems of a growing aviation industry 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aer 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Regional Muddle Already Cleared: 





New CAA Outlook Holds 
Better Deal for Industry 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


There’s ample evidence that there are 
going to be developments at the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration that will re- 
sult in that agency, much maligned in 
the past, being set up to do a better job 
for all phases of the aviation industry. 

Already the airlines have had cause to 
cheer. Del Rentzel, the new Administra- 
tor, has sent out a directive designed to 
settle one of their pet gripes, which has 
been that no two CAA regions seem to 
have had the same rules and ideas about 
any airline’s operations. The directive 
made it clear that the region in which 
the airline’s headquarters are located is 
responsible over all other regions. 

You can look for action on (1) Civil 
Air Regulations, and (2) internal CAA 
organization. 

The cumbersome and legally-written 
CAR’s are in for some extensive (and 
maybe spectacular) overhauling. Con- 
ferences have already been held with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on better 
ways to develop and administer the 
regulations. 

Some of the probable courses of ac- 
tion can’t be discussed now. But there’s 
a feeling that the CAR’s in their present 
form are directed at the most reckless, 
irresponsible persons and companies, 
penalizing everyone else in the process. 

h overhauling will be attempted 
without consulting with CAB on all 
pheses. CAA-CAB relations, incidental- 
lv, :ave never been better. 


re Rentzel Approach. On internal 

CA . organization, Rentzel won’t make 
the mistake that has been made in the 
pe: by new heads of agencies, of com- 
ly upsetting the applecart, of ef- 

1g a sweeping reorganization. It’s 

a question of realigning what is 
now—of setting up better work- 
procedures. Again, details can’t. be 
issed, but a realignment is coming. 


tiously. Washington personnel will also 
present their ideas. 

For instance, there are over 25 people 
who now report directly to the Ad- 
ministrator. If personnel in Washington 
who wrote policies were made directly 
responsible for those policies, this might 
be cut substantially. This is only one of 
the subjects that has been talked over. 

Airlines and manufacturers also spoke 
their pieces last month at a meeting with 
CAA. It was at this meeting that the 
regions’ actions in handling the airlines 
were discussed. 

Example: an airline operating through 
several regions had found that no two 
seemed to have the same rules covering 
amount of pilot training necessary to 
lower ILS minimums. The airline was 
put in the position of trying to coordi- 
nate the activities of the regions. Other 
airlines have found that an airplane 
certificated in one region hasn’t been 
accepted in another “until some more 
zadgets have been hung on it.” 


No Hedging. The Rentzel directive 
followed by less than two weeks. Ad- 
dressed to all regional administrators, it 
said: “You will recall that at the recent 
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meeting .. . the carriers strongly recom- 
mended that a system inspection be 
established which would enakle them to 
deal only with that region in which 
their headquarters are located and place 
the responsibility on that region for co- 
ordinating any differences between that 
region and other regions through which 
the carrier operates. 

“Existing instructions already provide 
besically for this type of system inspec- 
tion although some regions may not 
have always uniformly applied the same 
inspection standards. 

“I agreed ... that the . . . Administra- 
tion would implement and clarify exist- 
ing instructions so as to more clearly 
place the responsibility for inspection 
and certification of scheduled air carriers 
upon the region in which the headquar- 
ters of the carrier is located together 
with the responsibility for coordinating 
operational matters affecting such car- 
riers with other regions. 

“TI also believe it essential in order to 
obtain the highest degree of uniformity 
in the application and interpretation of 
our standards, policies, practices and 
procedures.” 

Aircraft manufacturers have teen 
acrimonious in their remarks about the 
way type certification has been handled 
by CAA. Again, no uniformity among 
the regions. Steps will be taken to cor- 
rect this. 

In general, reaction to the way Rent- 
zel is tackling the CAA problems has 
been excellent, and CAA-industry rela- 
tions are materially improved. 





mid-August, Rentzel met in a 
‘-long session with CAA’s regional 
agers and deputy administrators to 
a “hard look” at programs, policies 
organizational structure. The “hard 
’ was taken. The same group will 
ack this month, this time to present 
ideas on how matters between the 
ms and the Washington office can 
andled more smoothly and expedi- 


. . One of Del Rentzel's early moves after tak- 
New Deal in CAA Regions—;,° over as head of CAA was to meet with 
his regional administrators in effort to eliminate regional irregularities which have been 
constant trouble source for aviation industry. Rentzel is shown seated at desk on 
right, with his regional administrators responsible for carrying through new policies. 
Left to right, seated: John M. Beardslee, 9th Region, Hawaii; Leonard W. Jurden, 
5th, Kansas City; George W. Vest, 3rd, Chicago; William M. Robertson, 2nd, 
Atianta; standing: Walter P. Plett, 8th, Alaska; Robert D. Bedinger, 7th, Seattle; 
Ora W. Young, Ist, New York; Lawrence C. Elliott, 4th, Fort Worth; Joseph S. 

Marriott, 6th, Santa Monica. 
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CAB Moves to Drop Florida 
Feeder; Others Threatened 


By Dante. S. Wentz II 


Florida Airways will fly its last trip 
under a Civil Aeronautics Board cer- 
tificate next Mar. 28 unless it can get 
CAB to change its mind. In a decision 
of paramount importance to the future 
of feederline experiments, the Board 
found that public interest does not re- 
quire the extension of the company’s 
certificate beyond its expiration date or 
the addition of new points on Florida’s 
Route 75. 

At the same time, CAB “reaffirmed its 
faith” in “the function of local and 
feeder air service when established in 
an area characterized by terrain and 
geographical conditions which impede 
efficient surface transportation between 
communities of substantial size and con- 
sequently create a need -for air service.” 

In simpler language, CAB still feels 
that a local airline is needed in an area 
where land travel—by bus, train or 
auto—is difficult and if there are enough 
people who want to travel between size- 
able towns. Its decision on Florida Air- 
ways showed that Florida does not fit 
those specifications. 

Each on Own Merits. CAB told other 
feeders what it plans to do about their 
certificates, too. Each will be studied 
on its own merits. Board economists 
and statisticians are now busy working 
up traffic and cost figures on all local 
airlines. 

Based on the results of these studies, 
CAB will issue show cause orders to 
the individual companies “for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require 
the renewal, extension, modification, or 
possibly elimination of the temporary 
reute structures.” These show cause 
orders will probably indicate CAB’s atti- 
tude toward the individual companies. 

Because the Board thinks it important 
to get these proceedings underway well 
in advance of the actual dates the cer- 
tificates run out, it plans to get the first 
of these cases going by November or 
December. This is about a year be- 
fore the expirations of most of the cer- 
tificates due to stop in 1949. The same 
thing will be done later for those cer- 
tificates expiring after 1949. Among 
those due to run out next year are 
Pioneer, Southwest, Empire and West 
Coast. 

Florida’s case was based on an appli- 
cation by the airline itself. It asked for 
a number of new route stops and for 
a five-year extension of its certificate. 
Board’s unfavorable decision was based 
chiefly on that past and prospective cost 
to the Government to keep Florida Air- 
ways in the running. “We fully realize 
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Status of Feeder 
Certificates 


A survey of expiration dates of 
feederline and special service certifi- 
cates, which may be affected by CAB 
policy announcement on _ feeders, 
shows the following list of outstand- 
ing temporary authorizations due to 
expire between now and 1951: 

Air Commuting (nonoperative) 
Nov. 7, 1950; Arizona Airways (non- 
operative) June 29, 1951; Central Air- 


lines (nonoperative) May 14, 1950; 

Challenger Airlines, March 31, 1949; 

Chesapeake Airways, Oct. 1, 1948; 
Empire Air Lines, Sept. 28, 1949; 


Florida Airways, March 28, 1949; Iowa 
Airplane Co. (nonoperative) June 29, 
1951; Island Air Ferries (nonopera- 
tive) Aug. 15, 1951; Los Angeles Air- 
ways, Oct. 1, 1950; 

Monarch Air Lines, March 31, 1949; 
Parks Air Lines (nonoperative) Mar. 
31, 1951; Piedmont Airlines, Dec. 12, 
1950; Pioneer Air Lines, Nov. 14, 1949; 
Robinson Aviation (nonoperative) 
June 28, 1951; ‘ 

Southwest Airways, Nov. 22, 1949; 
Trans-Texas Airways, May 14, 1950: 
Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp. 
(nonoperative) Feb. 6, 1951; West 
Coast Airlines, Nov. 22; 1949; E. W. 
Wiggins Airways (nonoperative) Dec. 
13, 1949; 

Wisconsin Central, Oct. 3, 1950; 
Yellow Cab Co. of Cleveland (non- 
operative) Mar. 3, 1951. 











that this decision places the applicant 
in an unenviable position and we do not 
mean to imply .. . that the apparent 
failure of the experiment is due to want 
of diligence on its part,’ CAB said. 

Figures cited by CAB in the decision 
gave the best clue to the Board’s action. 
From Jan. 10, 1947, when operations 
were begun by Florida, through May 31, 
1948, the company carried 12,031 pas- 
sengers. Average operating cost (unad- 
justed) for that period was 77.7c per 
plane mile. 

During the time, Florida received 
$520,295.05 in mail pay under a tem- 
porary sliding scale mail rate which 
worked out to an average of 52c per 
plane mile. The company also earned 
$85,390.78 in passenger revenues. Its net 
operating loss was $181,096.32. 

CAB said that Florida Airways’ final 
mail rates—depending on adjustments 
in allowable investment and permitting 
a 7% return on invested capital—may 
exceed $707,000 or 69c per airplane mile 
before taxes. 


$58 Per Passenger. “These figures 
interpreted in another manner reveal 
that this operation will have cost the 
Government at least $58.81 per passen- 
ger carried for an average flight of 
133.3 miles as compared with the cost 
to the passenger of $7.10,” CAB said. 





These figures convinced the Boserd 
that it would be best to drop the local 
airline experiment in Florida. 


“We were willing to associate w th 
the airline in a joint venture to test ‘he 
efficacy of local and feeder air serv- 
ice in Florida with full recognition of 
the limited possibilities of success,” the 
Board wrote. “As we approach the ex- 
piration date of our commitment and 
view the fruits thereof, we are ob- 
liged to face the realities. In our judg- 
ment, the dictates of a sound develop- 
ment of air transportation militate 
against continued experimentation with 
public funds in this area without more 
positive assurance that the proposed 
service would be responsive to a vigor- 
ous public need and that it could event- 
ually be operated at a reasonable cost 
to the Government commensurate with 
the service used.” 


Florida had told CAB that with more 
route mileage (1,733 instead of 470) 
and with Beech 34 aircraft it estimated 
it would carry 11.6 passengers per mile 
over the proposed route with mail pay 
needs of only $100,000 to $200,000 an- 
nually. 

Pointing to Florida’s good roads, ex- 
tensive bus and rail lines, and seasonal 
traffic changes, the Board sdid it could 
not agree with Florida Airways’ estimate 
of new business. It recognized that the 
company has made some progress in 
reducing costs and increasing revenues, 
but held that its prospects of generating 
more than five passengers per mile of 
route except on a seasonal basis do not 
seem favorable. 

“And since operation on this basis 
would probably involve a_ continuing 
mail pay obligation in excess of 55c per 
plane mile we cannot regard an ex- 
tension of the duration of the existing 
certificate as in accord with our statu- 
tory obligation to foster sound economic 
conditions in air transportation,” CAB 
concluded. 


Fair Trial Wanted. Joseph L. Dyer, 
Florida Airways’ president, says his 
company will operate as long as it is 
certificated and will continue efforts to 
expand its local airline service through- 
out Florida by every legitimate means. 
Dyer commented that “The policy change 
as exemplified in this first decision on 
extension of a feeder airline is a gr: ve 
error, This decision is not based on ‘he 
proven needs of the public nor requi e- 
ments for national defense. Not onl: is 
Florida Airways affected but so are all 
the other local service airlines throu h- 
out the country.” 

He said his company could not °2el 
that a fair trial of local airline ser: ‘ce 
in Florida could be made in 14 mor :hs 
over only 470 miles of route to 12 ci ies 
in north and central Florida. 

The airline has available to it vari ‘us 
legal means to try and get CAB to e- 
verse its stand, and the next move is 
probably up to it. 
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Despite the recognized importance of 
the U. S. airlines to the national defense, 
there is at present no organized Air 
Transport Reserve program, and the 
question of whether or not there should 
be one has aroused considerable interest. 

Lack of a program has caused criti- 
cism from some quarters. Airline em- 
ployes, chiefly those of the smaller car- 
riers, have been actively interested in 
forming reserve units. Managements of 
some of the larger lines are reported to 
have been holding back. 

Nearest thing to the start of a program 
has been a plan outlined some time ago 
by officers connected with Air Force 
reserve matters. Known as the “affili- 
ated” plan, it provided for sponsorship 
of transport reserve units by the various 
airlines. In the units would be not only 
airline personnel, but also persons em- 
ployed in the vicinity of the airlines’ 
bases. Nothing has been done with this 
proposal. 

From the viewpoint of an Air Trans- 
port Association committee which has 
been working on military problems, the 
situation is this: the airlines, through 
ATA, were asked some time ago by 
Defense Secretary Forrestal to draw up 
plens covering what they would do in 
the event of a war. Many questions must 
be decided—do the airlines retain civil- 
ian status, what planes will be operated 
domestically, what routes will be flown, 
how will international operations be 
handled, will there be contract arrange- 
ments, etc. 

Nothing under the plan has been 
finally settled yet. It has been submitted 
to Military Air Transport Service, where 
it is being actively considered, but nu- 
merous airline-military conferences will 
be necessary before the details are 
ironed out. 


Must Know Before Acting. Officials 

point out that until the airlines know 
the .xact role they will be expected to 
piay in a war, they cannot very well 
proc'cd with a reserve program. Once 
their role is settled, they are interested 
in a orogram. There is reason to believe 
that AATS feels the same way. 
As one ATA official put it, assume 
that the operations remain essentially 
civi! n, with the airlines assigned defin- 
ite ¢ ties and equipment by the military. 
The irlines would then know what per- 
son: will be necessary for the job. 
Ass! ne that Airline A knew that it 
wot be allowed 70% of the ground 
fore it now has. In this case, an air 
Tra: port Reserve unit could be spon- 
sore by the airline, with not more than 
30% of its present ground force in it. 
The remainder of the unit would be 
dra, 1 from persons not working for the 
airli- 2, 
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Airlines Vital for Defense 
But Where’s Reserve Plan? 


This official summarizes by stating that 
until the airlines know their role, they 
can’t plan a reserve program. The ATA 
committee, composed of executives of 
both large and small airlines, is said to 
be convinced that if the airlines go at it 
the other way, with a reserve program 
before they know their role, they would 
end up by having a large number of 
reserve personnel immediately called to 
active duty—personnel they would need 
to fulfill whatever mission is finally 
decided upon. 


Training Easy. On the other hand, 
there are Air Force officers who have 
other thoughts on the subject. They 
point out that in World War II airline 
employes who served in ATC were, for 
their first year, not as useful as they 
could have been, because they under- 
stood nothing about military procedures. 
An adequate reserve program would 
remedy this, they believe, adding that 
airline employes in transport units would 
be easy to train because hard-to-get 
military equipment would not be neces- 
sery, and the employes already have 
seme of the necessary know-how. 

These officers do not hold the belief 
that persons in an organized reserve 
unit would necessarily be called to serv- 
ice faster than reserves who were not 
in a unit. And, having in the unit per- 
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sons who did not work for the airline 
would give the company a partially- 
trained pool from which to recruit 
workers to replace those who were 
called, they state. This contrasts with 
the view held by those who claim that 
if war came, the unit would be called 
as a whole. 

As far as the Air Force’s reserve pro- 
gram is concerned, there may be changes 
in the wind that will make it easier for 
airline employes who want to form units 
without company sponsorship to do so. 

But, from the ATA committee’s stand- 
point, an overall industry Air Transport 
Reserve program will not be pushed 
until the airlines’ war role is determined. 


War Surplus Gamble 


The final disposition of some $600,- 
000,000 in government surplus aircraft 
engines, parts and other components by 
next Feb. 28 when the War Assets Ad- 
ministration goes out of business is 
causing some concern in industry circles, 
particularly where future Douglas DC-3 
operations are concerned. 

WAA this month was negotiating with 
its 42 disposal agents for the outright 
sale of a large part of the existing 
surplus. It hoped to cut the $600,000,000 
figure to $200,000,000 by Dec. 31. But 
if it failed to achieve this goal, the big 
question was what might happen to 
engines, spares and parts that might be 
needed in keeping planes flying all 
around the world, one and two years 
hence. 

Contract agents of WAA, it was stated, 
were being offered the surplus on what 





36 Trips to Sun— 


without fatality to passengers or crew. 
or 13,861 trips to the moon. 








C. R. Smith, board chairman of American Airlines, accepted 
National Safety Council's billion mile safety award plaque 
for 1947 during recent ceremony in New York. The airline was honored for flying 
1,502,499,000 scheduled passenger miles between Dec. 28, 1946, and end of 1947 


Distance was equivalent to 36 trips to the sun, 
Left to right: Ralph S. Damon, AA president; Smith; L. 


G. Fritz, AA v.p.-operations; John S. Cuthbert, who made presentation for NSC. 
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the government considered to be liberal 
terms, both as to sale price and terms 
of settlement. Whether the WAA agents 
are able to finance considerable inven- 
tories covering a wide variety of spares 
and parts would determine the amount 
of surplus that would be scrapped before 
the end of next February. 


Some Welcome End. Aircraft and 
engine manufacturers involved, espe- 
cially those concerned with servicing 
thousands of DC-3’s, appear eager for 
the day when aircraft surpluses wili 
be disposed of definitely. The Douglas 
Aircraft Co. has considerable business 
in airframe replacement parts and states 
it is prepared to keep producing as 
long as a DC-3 flies anywhere in the 
world. Many of the airlines have been 
dealing directly with the Douglas com- 
pany rather than through WAA surplus 
agents for airframe components. 

As part of its servicing program for 
DC-3’s, the Douglas company has a large 
depot at Brussels for replacement of 
parts on DC-3 and C-47 aircraft used 
in Europe and Africa. Some 2,000 per- 
sons are employed in its production, 
distribution and servicing program, it 
was stated by a company spokesman. 

Likewise Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp., is in 
the business of producing the S1C3-G 
engine for the DC-3 and C-47—the com- 
mercial version of the R-1830-92 -military 
model. P & W spokesmen stated the 
company has the tools and all the pro- 
duction facilities to produce the DC-3 
engine during the foreseeable future. 

But it was apparent that new P & W 
orders for the S1C3-G models would be 
influenced considerably by what hap- 
pens to surplus R-1830 models. The 
difference to the buyer of surplus en- 
gines is obvious. He pays approximately 
$700 as compared to an original ac- 
quisition cost of from $8,000 to $10,000. 

In an attempt to convince WAA offi- 
cials that there will ‘be a continuing 
market for surplus DC-3 engines, one 
large airline outlined its future needs. 
WAA, it was said, sought this informa- 
tion generally from the ultimate market 
as one way of meeting statements of its 
agents about the pessimistic outlook for 
engine sales in the future. 


LABOR 
C&S Gives ACCOA Raise 


A new contract signed between Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines and the 
Air Carrier Communication Operators 
Association gives a $25 a month across 
the board increase to all C&S employes 
in four major classifications: teletype, 
radiotelephone, radio-telegraph, and lead 
radio operators. New top bracket for 
radio operators is $290 per month, with 
extra pay for supervisory duties. Aver- 
age increase for all C&S communication 
employes is 12.75%. 
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PAA OHers Tourist Fare 
To Throttle P.R. Irregulars 


Pan American Airways hoped it had 
found the answer to the competition 
from irregular air carriers who at fares 
of $60 (for bucket seats) and $72.50 (for 
reclining seats) have been skimming off 
about 40% of the passenger business 
between New York and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

A “tourist class” service to be in- 
augurated Sept. 24 by Pan American 
with a fare of about 4.6c per mile will 
offer one-way passage from New York 
to San Juan for $75, or $58 below the 
previous fare of $133 for the 1,612-mile 
flight. The round-trip fare of $150 fig- 
ured out to be $30 below the previous 
round-trip excursion fare of $180. The 
tourist class flights will supplement 
PAA’s regular Clipper service which re- 
mains unchanged. 

These rates were lower than any long- 
distance fares quoted by any scheduled 
domestic or international airlines, but 
Pan Am said it could offer the bargain 
fares with a reasonable expectation of 
showing a profit on them by eliminat- 
ing meals and a few other “extras” and 
by increasing the capacity of the DC-4’s 
used in the service from 52 to 63 seats. 

This would mean a little less space for 
passengers than is normally available on 
PAA Clippers, but Pan American’s 63- 
passenger DC-4’s undoubtedly would be 
considerably more comfortable than the 
planes of some of the irregular carriers 
operating between the U. S. and the 
Puerto Rican capital. Some of those 
carriers have been known to pack 40 
to 50 Puerto Ricans aboard a DC-3, de- 
signed to carry 21 passengers in normal 
airline operations, and to load a DC-4 
with as many as 85 passengers out of 
San Juan. 

Besides offering more comfort and 
faster schedules, Pan American could 
be expected to cash in on its known 
high standards of safety and depend- 
ability, as contrasted to the “X” fac- 
tors in the operations of some of the 
irregulars. 


Others Will Watch. “The tourist 
service has been the subject of many 
discussions with the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment,” said Willis G. Lipscomb, PAA 
v.p.-traffic and sales in announcing the 
new service. “We decided that steps 
were necessary to make it possible for 
more people to fly on a scheduled serv- 
ice between San Juan and New York. 
In devising this new tourist service, 
we are applying a new concept to in- 
ternational air transport*and we hope to 
tap a whole new segment of the traffic 
potential. 

“Results should be of interest to in- 
ternational operators everywhere,” he 


added. 





The results also will be watched with 
interest by domestic airlines and by the 
CAB, in the light of recent discussions 
regarding coach-type service and elimi- 
nation of free meals aloft as possible 
means of cutting airline expenses and 
generating additional traffic. 


Fares Reach 6c Level 


The confused domestic airline fare 
muddle showed signs of settling at a 
general 6c per mile level last week. But 
there was still disagreement on major 
points among the transcontinental air- 
lines, despite two CAB conferences 
aimed at achieving harmony. 

United Air Lines and TWA each 
moved basic fares up 10% on Sept. 1, 
maintained a surcharge for deluxe 
services (DC-6’s and Constellations) and 
provided a 5% discount on round-trip 
tickets. Eastern Air Lines was to go 
along with this on Sept. 12. 

But American Airlines was standing 
firm against both the extra-fares and 
round-trip discounts (see story below). 
It boosted its DC-3, DC-4, and Convair 
fares to the 6c level on Sept. 1, thereby 
equalizing fares for all of its equipment. 

Northwest Airlines and Western-In- 
land also moved their fares to the 6c 
level on Sept. 1, with 5% discounts on 
round-trips. Northwest eliminated the 
5% penalty refunds which it has been 
giving when flights were more than 30 
minutes late. 

Six other lines, Delta, Mid-Continent, 
Chicago and Southern, Continental, 
Northeagt, and Capital, were to boost 
their fares to the general industry level 
on Sept. 12, also with 5% round-trip 
discounts. 

In some instances the latest round of 
increases was considerably less than 
10%, since there had been variations in 
previous basic fares among the carriers. 


Still unheard from were Braniff, Na- 
tional, and Colonial. 


No Extra-Fare, No Discount 


There were some who thought C. R. 
Smith, chairman of the board of Amer- 
ican Airlines, eventually would vield 
and join other major carriers in raising 
passenger fares above the 6c leve., as 
suggested at the CAB-airline fare  on- 
ference last month, but Smith felt very 
strongly about the matter and was :on- 
vinced he was on sound ground. 

In a letter to Joseph J. O’Connell. Jr. 
chairman of the CAB, Smith exple ned 
his position in considerable detail and 
suggested that the industry had filed 
to take full account of three se: ious 
problems in deciding on another {are 
increase this fall. These were: 

1. Declining volume of first class tr vel, 
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Why AMERICAN has not raised 
its DC-6 fares 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 











WHEN HIGHER FARES went into effect Sept. 

|, American Airlines used newspaper cam- 

paign to tell public why it was holding the 

line on its DC-6's: “the price of air transpor- 

tation must be kept within the reach of the 
average customer.’ 


proved by all the statistics on the sub- 
ject of total travel. 

2, Customer resistance to the price of 
air transportation at the prices that pre- 
vailed this summer. as shown by low 
load factors. 


3. The approaching winter season, 
when load factors will have a seasonal 
drop, and when the airlines will require 
ability to make additional sales rather 
than fewer. 

“We have weighed these factors very 
carefully,” the letter continued, “and can 
come only to the conclusion that an 
increase in the 6c fare level now would 
be » very grave mistake. Hence we do 
not intend to request any increase above 
that level.” 

P< rtinent 
letter follow: 

“Aur fares can and will, by constant 
increase, reach an area of diminishing 
return. Each succeeding price increase 


quotations from Smith's 


brin's us closer to that area. Any in- 
cre in price at this time will be the 
thir. within a year. This increase, 
tne: fore, has greater probability than 
any »oreceding it to bring us surely into 
the .rea of diminishing return. 


we raise fares substantially and if 


cus' mer resistance is_ sufficient to 
dim iish business volume and income, 
our udgment is proved at fault ... we 
hav reached an economic area in which 
the carriers cannot afford errors of 
jud' ment which may be beyond their 
abi -y to repair. 


avy taxation and rising cost of 
pur iases have diminished the ability 
of .e average man to save. Witness 
the ack of savings and capital which 
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result in a continuing increase in in- 
stallment purchasing, and a large part 
of it for automobiles, radio and house- 
hold equipment. Can we expect the 
average man, with insufficient capital 
for the automobile, to prefer paying for 
a journey by air? Certainly not unless 
it be either a business requirement or 
occasioned by emergency.” 

Pointing to high food prices and 
shortages in certain food lines, Smith 
continued: “There is no comparable 
shortage of production of air transporta- 
tion and air transportation will not suc- 
cessfully compete with the requirement 
for food if we enter that area of com- 
parison and necessity of choice.” 

“We do not require further fare in- 
creases to price ourselves out of the 
purchase range of a substantial group 
of people; already, at present prices, 
we have priced our product beyond 
their ability to purchase . No one 
should undertake a sales and pricing 
program, until he has at least en- 
deavored to find the depth and worth 
of his potential market; certainly he 
should know where he will seek poten- 
tial customers . . . our problem is to 
evaluate the present and reasonably 
foreseeable force of inflation in the 
United States and to price our product, 
based on that judgment, in such terms 
as will presently bring us greatest in- 
come and provide best opportunity for 
profitable operation. 


No Rail Comparison. The letter 
points out that unlike rail transporta- 
tien, in which extra fare services form 
a small part of the total transportation 
produced, American finds that its DC-6 
operations are a major part of its total 
service. Citing July passenger mileages, 
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UNITED AIR LINES featured fact that for 
first time since 1943, it was offering a reduc- 
tion on round-trip tickets. 











Smith said 72,275,681 passenger miles 


were flown in DC-6’s; 12,560,085 in 
Convairs; 29,217,037 in DC-4’s; and 
13,153,745 in DC-3’s. Total passenger 


miles provided in extra-fare equipment 
by United, TWA and Eastern for June 
were cited in the letter at 45%, 43% and 
43% respectively. 

From this, Smith concluded: “Thus 
there is not now any such cleavage 
between the DC-6 service and the serv- 
ice with other equipment as to justify 
extra fare operation. It cannot be 
justified in the mind of the ordinary 
traveler, nor can it be justified according 
to any of the principles applied to sup- 
port extra fare operations by rail.” 

Smith said American Airlines regards 
the round trip discount as “an outmoded 
system of selling, one originally spon- 
sored by the rail lines and adopted by 
the airlines foolishly without mature 
consideration of the proklem. If we 
sell a one-way ticket for $100 and per- 
mit a discount of 10% for round trip, 
the cost of the journey is $180. If we 
are willing to sell two tickets, to the 
same person, for $180, we are in favor of 
selling one to the same person for $90, 
for that permits us to advertise a lower 
fare level . . . We are in favor of the 
railroads’ maintaining their present 
practice, for it gives us sales and ad- 
vertising advantage.” 


Same Goal: 2 Approaches 


When passenger load factors are too 
low, as they have been on many air- 
lines recently, there are two means 
open for boosting them: one way is to 
fly fewer seat miles, the other is to sell 
more passenger miles of traffic. This 
month, each of the two ways was to be 
given a trial by a major airline in an 
effort to build up load factors during 
the early part of the week. 


American Airlines proposed to meet 
its problem of too many empty seats by 
instituting a “first-of-the-week family 
fare plan” under which a husband pur- 
chasing a full-fare ticket could take 
along his wife and any children under 
21 years of age at half-fare rates, and 
a mother or father purchasing a full- 
fare ticket could take all children 21 
or under with them at half-fare. 

This plan would be in effect on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, when 
airline load factors historically are lower 
than on other days of the week. 

United Air Lines decided to approach 
the same problem from the other end; 
that is, by reducing the number of seat 
miles flown on slim traffic days. 

On Sept. 8, United began operating 
two separate schedule patterns, one a 
four-day pattern, the other a seven-day 
pattern. 

The four-day pattern initially oper- 
ated only on Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, providing the seats 
regularly needed to carry heavy week 
end traffic, but eliminating certain trips 
on the low load factor days of Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday. On Sept. 
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26, the pattern was to be cut to Fri- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays. 

This plan, by eliminating several hun- 
dred thousand seat miles of operations 
on the first three days of the week, was 
expected to help United’s average pas- 
senger load factors, and save consider- 
ably on direct costs. 


The seven-day pattern is basically the 
same as the one previously in effect, 
but was strengthened by replacement of 
certain DC-4 flights with DC-6’s, as 
well as the addition of new coast-to- 
coast and Pacific Coast flights. 


New coast-to-coast flights include a 
New York-Cleveland-Milwaukee-Den- 
ver-Los Angles DC-6 flight, and a 
four-days-a-week New York-Chicago- 
Denver-San Francisco DC-6 flight. 


Chesapeake Now Operating 


Just 27 days before its temporary cer- 
tificate was due to expire, Chesapeake 
Airways, Inc., began operations Sept. 
3 between Washington and Salisbury, 
via Easton, Md., with initial service of 
two round-trips daily except Sunday. 

Sunday schedule is one round-trip 
leaving Washington at 4:40 p.m., while 
weekday departures from Washington 
are at 8:10 a.m. and 4:40 pm. Limou- 
sine service is available from the Salis- 
bury airport to the resort points of Re- 
hoboth, Del., and Ocean City, Md. 

Chesapeake is using a 28-passenger 
DC-3, with a 2l-passenger DC-3 as a 
standby. Step-doors simplify ramp pro- 
cedures. Line maintenance is done at 
the company’s base at Salisbury, while 
Capital Airlines at Washington is han- 
dling major maintenance work for the 
newly certificated line. 

Raymond Fischer is general manager 
of Chesapeake, which was operating an 
intrastate air service between Balti- 
more and Salisbury, via Easton, at the 
time the Civil Aeronautics Board 
awarded it a temporary certificate for 
a local summer service to the same 
points from Washington. Certificate was 
granted in late June, but various tech- 
nicalities prevented Chesapeake from 
implementing it until Labor Day week 
end. It is due to expire Oct. 1. 


Irregular Carriers Organize 


Feeling that their stake in air trans- 
portation had become large enough that 
they needed to band themselves to- 
gether to promote their mutual inter- 
ests, several large non-certificated ir- 
regular air carriers announced in late 
August the formation of a new organ- 
ization—The Independent Air Carrier 
Association. 

R. R. Hart, president of Viking Air- 
liners, is president of the new group, 
which has the announced purpose of 
getting legislation through Congress 
which will protect current operations 
of the irregular carriers and insure them 
the protection of the law in the future 
development of their activities. 
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Mexico Looks at Uncle Sam 


Here's how Mexico City's ‘Excelsior’ viewed 
the United States’ recent unsuccessful effort 
to work out bilateral air transport agree- 
ment. The pungent punch-line line trans- 
lated says: “You know, half and half.” 





Other officers elected to serve until 
Jan. 1, are: Richard Olivere, of New 
England Air Express, treasurer; Herbert . 
Sussman, of Quaker City Airways, sec- 
retary; Orvis Nelson, president of Trans- 
ocean Air Lines, vice-president—west- 
ern division; and R. Paul Weesner, of 
Nationwide Air Transport Service, Inc., 
vice-president—eastern division. 

Harry Meixell, executive director of 
the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion, will run the organization’s national 
office in the Dupont Circle Building, 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., with the assistance of Joseph 
J. Mitchener, Jr. formeriy with the 
Feeder Airlines Association. 

A nine-point program adopted by the 
IACC centers around Congressional ac- 
tion aimed to give the irregular car- 
riers undisputed legal status. Other ob- 
jectives include representation before 
CAB on matters affecting members, 
issuance of weekly bulletins, develop- 
ment of good public relations, filing of 
tariffs, and a joint insurance program 
for the benefit of members. 


CAB CALENDAR————— 


Sept. 27—Hearing in Free and Reduced 
Rate Transportation Case. (Docket 2737 et 
al.) Postponed from Sept. 13. Place and 
hour to be announced. Examiner Barron 
Fredricks. 

Sept. 27—Hearing on application of Chal- 
lenger Airlines Co. for extension of terms 
of temporary certificate for Route 74 and 
for addition of new intermediate points. 
(Docket 3369 et al.) Examiner Herbert K 
Bryan. 

Sept. 29—Oral argument in TACA, S&S. A.. 
Foreign Air Carrier Permit Renewal Case. 
(Docket 3016). 10 a.m., es.t., Room 5042 
Commerce Building. Postponed from Sept. 2. 





Oct. 4—Hearing on route consolida ion 
proposals of Trans-continental & Wes em 
Air. (Docket 2581 et al.) Tentative. 


Oct. 4—Hearing in Capital Airlines fai] 
Rate Case. (Docket 484). Postponed from 
Aug. 30. 

Oct. 4—Hearing on application of Eastern 
Air Lines for removal of restriction in cer- 
tificates for Routes 5 and 6 which now 
prohibits service to Winston-Salem and 
Greensboro/High Point on the same flight. 
(Docket 3088). Tentative. Examiner Ralph 
L. Wiser. Place and hour to be announced 





Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 14-16—Hearings by Indiana 
Aeronautics Commission on state 
control of air commerce, Statehouse 
Indianapolis. 

Sept. 17—Air Force Day 
Hotel Statler, Washington. 

Sept. 18—Nationwide observance of 
Air Force Day. 

Sept. 19-21—Northwest Aviation 
Planning Council 12th international 
convention, Vancouver, B. C. 

Sept. 24-26—Air Force Association 
convention, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. 

Oct. 6-8—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Copley Plaza, Boston. 

Oct. 6-9—SAE National Aeronautic 
Meeting and Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Biltmore Hotel, L. A. 

Oct. 14-16—Air Line Dispatchers 
Assn. convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-21—National Aviation Clinic, 
Detroit. 

Oct. 18-23—American Society of 
Travel Agents convention, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Oct. 18—Personal Aircraft Council 
meeting, Detroit. 

Oct. 20-21—Air Transport Section 
National Safety Council, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago. 

Oct. 22-23—Fourth annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Prescott. 

Oct. 25-26—Third Annual Indiana 
Aviation Conference, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. (Sponsored by 
Purdue School of Aeronautics, Indl- 
ana Aviation Trades Association 
Indiana Aeronautics Commission.) 

Nov. 15-17—National Aviation 
Trades Association, annual meeting 
Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, with joint 


dinner 


meetings and trade show with 
ADMA. 

Nov. 15-17—Aviation Distributor: 
and Manufacturers Assn., annua 


meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

Nov. 16-18—National Association 0! 
Travel Officials annual convention 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Dec. 2-5—Fourth annual Interna 
tional Aviation Celebration, El Pasc 

Dec. 17—Annual Wright Brother 
Lecture, Institute of the Aeronautica 
Sciences, at U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce, Washington, D. C 


International 


Sept. 14-18—IATA Fourth Annu 
General Meeting, Brussels 

Sept. 14-18—ICAO Informal Aer 
drome Lighting Meeting, London. 

Sept. 20—IATA Executive Comm!' 
tee, Brussels. 

Sept. 24—ICAO Legal Committ« 
meets on new insurance conventio! 
Lisbon. 

Nov. 9—ICAO Operations Divisio! 
Montreal. 

Nov. 16—ICAO Airworthiness Divi 
sion, Montreal. 

Nov. 23—ICAO Southeast Asia Re 
gional Air Navigation meeting, Ne’ 
Delhi. 
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Brickbats & Bouquets for Air Races 














As was to be expected, there were 
good things and bad things about the 
National Air Races at Cleveland over 
the Labor Day weekend. 

In general, it can be said that it was 
a better show than the 1947 edition. 
The Air Force and Navy demonstrations 
clicked and a number of the other acts 
were crowd-pleasers. 

It was evident, as it has been at past 
air shows, that the Air Force and Navy 
never heard of unification when it comes 
to putting on demonstrations. Although 
they were trying to outdo each other, 
our opinion was that they were pretty 
even this year. The AF, of course, had 
a tremendous attraction in its North 
American F-86, which unofficially broke 
the world’s speed record with an av- 
erage of 669.48 mph. The record was 
not official because the timers did not 
clock all of the runs. The sight of the 
F-86 streaking across the field drew 
ooh’s and aah’s from the crowd. It was 
a thrill for both novice and expert. 

Also impressive were the passes made 
over the field by more than a score of 
B-29’s in formation. And following 
these came the huge six-engined Con- 
sclidated Vultee B-36, with a Republic 
F-84 flying just under the fuselage. 
Another high spot of the AF program 
was the act put on by two reserve pilots 


in AT-6’s. Many persons said they had 
never seen two planes fly closer 
together. 


Both jets and other planes of the 
Navy put on a good show. The Blue 
Angels remain hard to beat as an 
acrobatic team. And, in a smooth bit 
of strategy, the Navy slipped in Arthur 
Godfrey as its guest announcer at one 
performance. Worthy of mention was 
the timing of the Navy show. There 
were few dead spots. 


* * * * 


his year the Goodyear midget race 
s in full view of the stands—a great 
rrovement over last year when the 
nes were out of sight part of the 
e. The Goodyear race is one of the 
st popular events at the races. 


~~ om @ 


a * » * 


here were others things, though, 
t t were not pleasing to the spectators. 
| ere were complaints galore about the 
p olic address system. It wasn’t ade- 
« ate for a crowd one-quarter as large. 
( sequently a large number of the 
¢ h customers had only a vague idea 
© what was going on. 

‘he man in the stands also has a 
&£ -at deal of trouble keeping up with 
t races, even assuming a more ade- 
q ate public address system. He sees 
t planes go around the course, but 
at with some dropping out and others 
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Haw 


BEVERLY HOWARD, 
thorne Flying Service, Charleston, S. C.., 


president, 


with Beech Bonanza 
acrobatic maneuvers at National Air 
Races in Cleveland, Sept. 4-6. The 
plane came off production line on June 
16 and had been used approximately 
100 hours in company transportation. 


flown in special 


getting lapped, he has a tough time 
keeping up with the order of finish. 
One suggestion is that a large board 
be erected, similar to those used at 
race tracks. On it could be posted 
order of finish, pilot’s name, type of 
plane and speed. We think it would 
make a big hit. 


* * * * 


One thing should definitely be cor- 
rected at the races. Several of the acts 
were, in our opinion, too close to the 
stands. If two planes had collided, one 
would almost certainly have ended up 
among the spectators. There was also 
the makings of a bad situation when a 
flock of AF planes just missed ending 
up in the middle of the Sohio race. 


* * ~ ~ 


The airlines were having their usual 
troubles, and probably lost some friends 
among their passengers. Trips were 
stacked up and others were delayed get- 
ting off the ground. The air races are 
not laid out to add to an airline pilot’s 
peace of mind. 


* + * - 


As usual, the races provided a meeting 
place for the people in aviation. There 
were the usual all-night parties and 
songfests (the following notice appeared 
in the press room at the Carter Hotel: 
“Anyone annoyed by the loud singing 
until 4:30 this morning can retaliate by 
calling George Haddaway at 15-minute 
intervals throughout the day”). Most 





of the old-timers come to Cleveland not 
for the races but to see old friends. 
One well-known figure, who has been 
among those present for years, tried 
something new this year. He went to 
the races. And he was so impressed 
he said he’d try it again some time. 

Maybe that’s a good comment on the 
quality of the events this year, 

= @ 6 


Just how safe are personal type air- 
craft regarding built-in strength to 
withstand the stresses and strains of 
steep climbs and banks, inverted flight 
and other such maneuvers? Beech Air- 
craft Corp. provided a _ convincing 
answer at the races. 

Flying a standard production model 
Beechcraft Bonanza, Beverly (Bevo) 
Howard, president of the Hawthorne 
Flying Service of Charleston, S. C., and 
1946-1947 International Aerobatics 
Champion, gave 10-minute demonstra- 
tions each day of the show, performing 
the following maneuvers: (1) a series 
of slow rolls, (2) one very slow roil, 
(3) two inverted slow rolls, (4) eight- 
point roll followed by a slow roll, (5) a 
loop, (6) a Cuban-Eight followed by 
slew roll, (7) inverted flight, (8) Immel- 
man followed by snap roll, and (9) short 
landing in front of the stands. 

The Bonanza used is licensed as # 
four-place plane in the utility category 
and is not licensed for all the aerobatics 
listed above, but CAA gave Howard 
special permission to put the plane’ 
through the paces. The show was 
planned by Beech as “a definite dem- 
onstration of the strength and per- 
formance of the Bonanza.” 


- * + * 


of racing 
Thompson 


For the record, winners 
events at Cleveland follow: 
Trophy Race: 20 laps, 300 miles. Win- 
ner—A. L. Johnson, in a P-51. Time, 
46:54.21. Speed 383.767. Goodyear Trophy 
Race for midget planes: Eight heats, 
each of 8 laps over two-mile closed 


course. Winner—H. R. Salmon, flying 
a Cosmic Wind. Time 8:29.41. Speed 
169.608. Goodyear Consolidation: K. R. 


Townsend, winner, flying a Special. 
Speed 142.447. Bendix Trophy: Paul 
Mantz, winner, flying a P-51. Speed 447.- 
984. Time 4:33-48.7. J-Division Ben- 
dix: Ens. F. E. Brown, winner, in an 
FJ-1, with avg. speed of 489.526 and 
time of 4-10-34.4. Tinnerman Interna- 
tional Trophy: 15-mile course, 7 laps 
Winner, Bruce E. Raymond. P-5I. 
Speed of 362.246. Kendall Trophy Race 
for women pilots. 15-mile course, 5 
laps. Grace Harris, winner, in an AT-6, 
speed of 234.962. Sohio Handicap Trophy 
Race, 7 laps, 105 miles. Winner, R. I. 
Tucker, in a P-63. Speed 320.220. 
Eric BRAMLEY. 
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Seaplane in Comeback 


On Saturday, Aug. 28, the largest 
flying boat in operational service, the 
Navy’s Martin JRM-2 Caroline Mars. 
landed in Burnham Harbor, Chicago, 
after a 4,748-mile non-stop flight from 
Kechi Lagoon, Honolulu, T. H. The 
24-hour and 9-minute flight established 
a new unofficial distance record for 
fiying koats, since the previous record 
for hull-type aircraft was a 4,375-mile 
flight from Patuxent River, Md. to 
Natal, Brazil, made during the war. 


The Mars took off from Honolulu at 
gross weight of 165,000 pounds, carry- 
ing crew of 17 and 25 passengers, and 
total payload of 14,049 pounds. Aver- 
age ground speed for the flight was 
193 mph against an average headwind 
of seven mph. We were fortunate 
enough to be part of the passenger 
load. 

The flight, although widely hailed by 
the daily press, is not too significant. 
It might be said, in defense of the 
Navy, that it was not planned as a 
publicity stunt. It was an actual shake- 
down flight of the JRM-2, a new air- 
plane on which fuel consumption and 
long range performance data had to 
be checked. But actually, the flight 
proved nothing. True, it was a new 
“record,” but only because no one had 
ever bothered to beat the former one. 
The Caroline Mars’ sister ships, the 
four JRM-1’s in service, are all capable 
of greater range than the Honolulu- 
Chicago flight. The JRM-2 itself has 
a maximum range of 6500 miles. 


Place in Sun. The flight did, how- 
ever, accomplish something; it brought 
back into the public eye the somewhat 
dormant interest in the seaplane. It is 
not our purpose here to revive the 
seaplane vs. land-plane controversy. 
Both have their advantages; the sea- 
plane, for instance, okviates the neces- 
sity for heavily-stressed, extremely 
expensive airfields, which the super- 
land-planes now in development wil! 
require. In addition, the fact that it 
carries no weighty landing gear per- 
mits a greater payload for the same 
gross weight. The land-plane has the 
advantage in speed. 

But from the military point of view 
the seaplane definitely does have a 
place in the sun. In an emergency, 
with little time to build the landing 
strips required for military land trans- 
ports, the seaplane could provide the 
necessary logistic support to advance 
areas where water landings are pos- 
sible. The importance of this can readi- 
ly be realized by considering the 
possibility of another Pacific war. 


The casual observer has come to 
regard the seaplane, if he bothers to 
regard it at all, as strictly a transport 
airplane, with absolutely no tactical 
potentiality. We were somewhat sur- 
prised, therefore, to hear of some of 
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Largest Flying Boat— rhe Navy's largest flying boat and the largest in opera- 
tional service anywhere—the Martin JRM-2 Caroline Mars. The JRM-2 differs from its 
sister ships, the earlier JRM-I's, in the installation of Pratt and Whitney R-4360 engines, 
providing an extra 600 horsepower per engine for take-off and permitting additional speed 
and payload. Military uses suggested for flying boats, other than cargo, are bombers, 

parasite-plane carriers and flying LST's. 


the proposed uses of seaplanes. For in- 
stance, what about a long-range sea- 
plane bomber? Sounds impracticable to 
the ear, but proponents of the seaplane 
who have spent a lot of time in theit 
development have worked out some 
highly practicable designs. Their fly- 
ing boat bomber, for instance, would 
not be the bulky, 200-mph seaplane 
in service today. 

It is quite possible, these seaplane 
champions state, to design a_ sleek, 
streamlined hull-type bomber capable 
of speeds of more than 450 mph. Such 
a design would be powered by turbo- 
prop engines and would be capatle o! 
extreme range by employing the re- 
fueling principle, except that it would 
refuel in friendly or isolated waters 
and a submarine, rather than another 
plane, would serve as tanker. Fantas- 
tic? Not any more so than the Air 
Force’s in-flight refueling. The Navy 
already has a refueling submarine in 
development. 


Host for Parasite. Carrying the de- 
velopment of the seaplane a little 
farther, how about parasite hull-planes 
with a seaplane carrier? Such a pro- 
posal has already been worked up. The 
carrier would be the same 450-mph 
turbo-prop-powered streamlined type 
mentioned above. It could carry four 
parasites, two on each deck, and would 
be equipped with cranes to lower them 
to the water. The parasites could be 
employed as attack kom*ers or as 
long range fighter escort. 

The Navy already has a hull-type 
fighter in development. If this proposal 
sourds far-fetched, is it any more far 
fetched than tiny F-85 parasites drop- 
ping from the ktomb-bays of B-36’: 
and returning to the bombers in flight, 
according to the Air Force plan? It 


would seem, even after careful thought 
on the subject, that launching and re- 
trieving the parasites on water would 
be the simpler method of the two. 

Then there is the possibility of the 
flying LST, a giant flying boat with a 
cargo ramp in its nose, which could 
taxi close to shere, drop its ramp, and 
discharge its cargo of tanks, artillery 
or other ground forces equipment. The 
Navy is seriously considering this 
design. 

Whether these designs ever pass the 
dream stage is problematical. But, ai 
any rate, we’re convinced that the sea- 
plane is here permanently. 


Navy’s Atom Ambition 


A very timely news story in the 
New York Herald Tribune has thrown 
top Navy airmen into a dither. The 
H-T uncovered the fact that the Navy 
has asked manufacturers for bids on 
a carrier-based atom ktomber to be 
used as the attack component of the 
65,000-ton super-carrier now in con- 
struction. The Navy was forced to 
confirm the truth of the story in es- 
sence but said it was regrettable that 
the news had leaked. 

It certainly was regrettable, for the 
story came at a time when the old 
“who’s who in_ strategic bombing’ 
argument was about to drop into ob- 
livion. 

But if the Navy is going right aheac 
with plans for carrier-based aton 
bombers, apparently it still has plans 
for strategic utilization of its air arm 
You don’t build atom-carrying planes 
of B-29 size to chase submarines. If 


looks as though the old argument is 
due for another go-round. 
James J. Haccerty, JR 
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From High-Speed Bombers to High-Speed Transports 
MARTIN LEADS THE WAY INTO THE. FUTURE! 





























YESTERDAY: the 


famous Martin 8-10 
bomber, faster by 100 





m.p.h. than any other 
bomber of its day and 
speedier than most pur- 
suit ships, made obsolete 
~ nearly all the world's mili- 





Glenn L. Martin. 










~ 
~ 
tery aircraft; won the 
‘~~ ‘ 1932 Collier Trophy for 


TODAYS the Mortin 2-0-2 as a military tra . IP 
port can carry 61 military personnel or more than ZG ~ 
15,000 pounds of military cargo-over twice the : a 
capacity of twin-engine equipment used in World 
War Il and still in service. And the 2-0-2 cruises 
at speeds 100 m.p.h. faster than the World Wer i on 

planes it replaces . . . yet operates from se = 


eee . Se 


short runways, small cirports. 2g 





Martin engineers are constantly at work harnessing A 
higher and higher speeds to the transport and RS 
Sepy, a 


combat needs of our Military Services. In the 
days to come, look to Martin for rotary wing 
aircraft and other swiftly developing fields, 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 





AK BAIT,”’ Devon Francis’ new book, is the thrilling story of the heroic men who 
f w and serviced Martin B-26 Marauders in bomber strikes from the Southwest 








F cifle to the gates of Berlin. We are proud to be mentioned with these gallant men. 
PTEMBER 15, 1948 
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———ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


Buell A. Patterson resigned his position 
as director of public relations with 
American Airlines to join U. S. News & 
World Report as director of the public 
relations division, effective Sept. 7. In 
aviation for 10 years, he was with Cur- 
tiss-Wright before going with AA. 


Leo H. Dwerlkotte, former executive vice 
president of Western Air Lines, is acting 
as consultant to Arizona Airways and is 
in Phoenix assisting the newly certifi- 
cated feeder line in setting up its 
scheduled service. 


Fernando de la Hoz has been appointed 
North American representative for 
FAMA, the Argentine airline, with tem- 
porary offices at 110 W. 42d St., N. Y.C. 


H. Frank Gump, acting director of in- 
qustrial relations for TWA-International 
since July 1, became director on Sept. 1, 
and R. Paul Day took over on the same 
date as industrial relations manager at 
New Castle, having formerly been acting 
director. 


Charles E. Ruud, manager of job evalu- 
ation in the TWA system staff office, has 
gone to Paris to join the staff of A. B. 
Stofer, manager of Wage and Salary- 
International. 


Garland E. Braden, senior tax auditor 
for TWA, was promoted to the newly 
created position of manager of overseas 
taxes and was transferred to the Paris 
office. 


— OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE — 


Max Hutchinson, formerly assistant sta- 
tion manager for National Airlines at 
Norfolk, was named station manager at 
Baltimore, when the company inaugur- 
ated service there Sept. 1. W. E. Golden 
moved from assistant station manager 
at Newark to station manager at Rich- 
mond, Va., on the same date, and D. E. 
Roberts was shifted from temporary 
duty at Pensacola to become station 
manager at Panama City. 


Robert C. Loomis has become flight test 
and research director for Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., succeeding R. R. 
Rogers, resigned. Loomis is a former 
Navy pilot and since 1940 has been as- 
sociated with TWA. He resigned recently 
as the airline’s director of maintenance 
and overhaul. 


—— TRAFFIC & SALES ——— 


D. O. Kerkow, for the past eight months 
chief cargo agent for National at Miami, 
has been promoted to cargo manager. 
He had served with Eastern Air Lines 
and Pan American before joining Na- 
tional two years ago. 


Robert Hodge has been promoted to 
reservations control manager for Delta 
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UAL’s Youngest ‘Old’ Pilot— 
Celebrating his 20th anniversary as a 
United Air Lines pilot. Capt. Joseph R. 
Smith at 38 is one of youngest pilots in 
world to have chalked up 19,000 hours 
in air, representing more than 3,000,000 
miles of flying. Based at Seattle, he is 
flying DC-6's between that city and 
Los Angeles. 











Air Lines at Chicago, effective Oct. 1, 
with the following personnel assigned to 
his office with the title of reservations 
control supervisors: Robert L. Gibson, 
now chief reservations supervisor, At- 
lanta; William R. Fetner, chief reser- 
vations supervisor, Charleston; David 
Garrett, now temporarily assigned to op- 
erations at Chattanooga; and Joe Han- 
num, who is joining Delta after eight 
years with EAL. 


Ruth Haviland, formerly director of 
United Air Lines’ women’s traffic divi- 
sion in New York, has been named pro- 
motional advertising manager for UAL 
in the metropolitan area, succeeding 
George Sorgatz, resigned. 


Charles 8S. Fisher, Idaho district sales 
manager for Western Air Lines since 
July, 1947, has been named Pacific North- 
west manager of interline and agency 
affairs, with headquarters in Seattle. 


Otis Hardy, formerly assistant system 
reservations manager for Delta, has been 
promoted to reservations manager-west- 
ern division, and Albert Rhett, formerly 
reservations manager at Miami, has been 
made reservations manager for Delta’s 
eastern division. 


O. M. Foxworth, Jr., formerly manager of 
tariffs and schedules for National Air- 
lines, has been named manager of ex- 
press and mail. He was with Railway 
Express Agency before joining NAL in 
1944. 


Don Hunter, who resigned as assistant 
sales promotion manager for TWA last 
October to join a West Coast automobile 
agency, has returned to TWA as sales 
promotion manager for the eastern reg- 
ion, with headquarters in New York. 











James W. Hindery has been promoi:d 
from reservations supervisor to ch ef 
reservations supervisor for DAL at Ci i- 
cago. Lester Billheimer, chief reser\- 
tions supervisor at Knoxville, has been 
transferred to Miami in the same ca) a- 
city. His job at Knoxville was taken over 
by James L. McMurrain, formerly rescr- 
vations supervisor there. 


Vincent J. Schreiber has been promoted 
from supervisor in KLM'’s airport freight 
office in New York to cargo sales repre- 
sentative for the line’s North American 
Division. 


William Brussard, district traffic and 
sales manager for UAL at Reno since 
1941, has been given a six-month leave 
of absence to assume the duties of 
manager and executive secretary of the 
Reno Chamber of Commerce. George 
Galvin, from the San Francisco office of 
United, will assume Brussard’s duties 
during his absence 


John R. Larsen, formerly traffic and sales 
representative for EAL at Charlotte, has 
been promoted to traffic and sales man- 
eger for the Greensboro-High Point 
district. 


Sigmund Janas, Jr., has taken over the 
duties of general traffic manager of 
Colonial Airlines, in addition to his 
duties as vice president. 


Charles L. McLain has been promoted 
from reservations agent to reservations 
supervisor for DAL in Charleston, S. C 


James A. Varnado has been promoted 
from traffic agent for Delta in Jackson, 
Miss., to traffic representative in charge 
in Baton Rouge. 


Eugene T. Thummel, former assistant 
city manager for Pioneer in Midland- 
Odessa, has been named district traffic 
manager in the Amarillo-Lubbock-Plain- 
view area. 


Walter F. Burkhead has become city 
sales manager for Mid-Continent at 
Rochester, Minn. He formerly was a 
sales representative in Minneapolis-St. 
Poul. 


Glenn W. Antrim at Tulsa, Duane F. 
Bollinger at Omaha, Jack H. Botkin 
Des Moines, William A. Turner at N« 
Orleans, Robert P. Wright at Kans 
City, and Earl White, Jr., at Houst 
have been named chief sales agents ! 
Mid-Continent. 


amr w Se 


Ernest Wilbanks, formerly salesman 
San Antonio for Continental, has tak 
over as acting district traffic and sa 
manager. His sales position has be 1 
assumed by Tom Parrington, forme: j 
with Braniff in Topeka. 


. a - . 


n 


Hans Groenhoff, fashion color phot 
rapher and wartime assignment photo; - 
rapher with the U. S. Air Forces, h 
been appointed director of Colonial Ai - 
lines’ picture service bureau. 
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Bunche Noyes, chief of the airmarking 
se ‘tion of the CAA, was elected national 
pi -sident of the 99’s (International Wo- 
men Pilots) at the annual convention 
in Kansas City. 


Everett H. Schroeder, formerly service 
manager of the Atlantic Division of 
Pacific Airmotive Corp. and before that 
in charge of commercial customer re- 
lations for the Propeller Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., has been ap- 
appointed vice president in charge of 
service for Sailors Aircraft Service, Inc. 


Kent Named Advertising 
Director of American Aviation 


Appointment of Stephen R. Kent, 31, 
as director of advertising for American 
Aviation Publications effective Oct. 1 
has been announced by Wayne W. Par- 
rish, editor and publisher. 

Kent has been assistant sales manager 
for Scintilla Magneto Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. since 1945. Prior to that 
for four years he was sales engineer for 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. He was grad- 
uated in 1940 from Columbia University 
where he was a Pulitzer prize scholar 
and rowed on the crew. He was a de- 
velopment engineer for Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. for one year. 

While with Wright Aeronautical, Kent 
spent time in 1945 on Guam as special 
engineering adviser to the 20th Air Force 
with the assimilated rank of Colonel. 
He has worked extensively with all air- 
craft companies and airlines on engine 
sales program and performance and air- 
line operation studies. He is a member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and other organizations, and was a 
member of the crew of the B-29 Dream- 
boat when it broke three national and 
international speed records in two days 
in 1945. 

le will handle all advertising sales for 
AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE, AMERICAN 
Avration Directory, and Orricia, Arr- 
LI.£ GUIDE. 


R iser-Larsen Heads DNL 


laj. Gen. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen who 
h: taken over as managing director 
o! Norwegian Air Lines (DNL) is the 
nv execitive head of the company, 
a ording to a clarifying statement from 
S ndinavian Airlines System office in 
N w York. American AviaTion for Aug. 
1 announcing Riiser-Larsen’s appoint- 
mn nt as managing director, indicated that 
ti presidency had not been filled. Ac- 
t. lly the managing director title used by 
I {L is equivalent to the presidency of 
l S. companies. Riiser-Larsen succeeds 
I rnt Balchen and Per M. Backe who 
h | resigned earlier as DNL co-presi- 

its to open the way for selection of 

1ew executive head. Balchen is ex- 

‘ted to return to active service with 

S. Air Force in October. Whether 


} 
l 
E cke will remain with the company 
h s not been disclosed. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





E SPENT the Labor Day weekend at the National Air Races at Cleve- 

land . . Saw a lot of people and had a lot of fun . . Among those 
present, to mention just a few, were: Johnny Alison, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics; CAA Administrator Del Rentzel, with his son; 
Casey Jones; Roscoe Turner, who is unhappy about CAB’s attitude on feeder- 
lines; Jim Pedler, the gracious Goodrich host; Bevo Howard, who did his 
usual fine acrobatic job and who really showed what the Bonanza will do; 
Ken Boedecker of Wright, with his ever-present camera; Ray Ireland, Norv 
Rader, Walt Swan and Dick Rummel of United Air Lines; Jim Austin of 
Capital; Bill English, Barney Rawson and Reg Campbell of Trans-Canada; 
Wendy Reid, TCA trans-Atlantic pilot; Stedham Acker, who knows a little 
something about air shows; Dick Boutelle of Fairchild; Joe Harris and “Slim” 
Jones of Shell; Jack Wentzel, Herb Fisher and Mark Nevils of Curtiss-Wright; 
Benny Griffin, manager of Washington National Airport; Dex Martin, South 
Carolina aeronautics commission; Phil McKnight of Beech; Ken Ellington of 
Republic; Dick Darrow of Martin; Rog Fleming of Allison, and Walt Bonney 
of Bell . 


Now we know that airlines, in their advertising and displays, are 
sometimes inclined to stretch things a fur piece, but it seemed to 
us that Pan American Airways pulled everything out of shape at 
Cleveland . . . Sitting in the outer lobby of the Carter Hotel was a 
great big model of the commercial version of Consolidated Vultee’s 
B-36 six-engined pusher-type bomber . . . It was all painted up with 
PAA’s name and colors, and it even had an NC number on it. . 
There was a sign saying something about PAA looking into the 
future . . That’s a fur look, boys . 

es 


We were under the impression that the airlines were out scratching for 
business and that consequently they were going all-out on passenger service 

. But what we saw during an hour’s observation at Washington National 
Airport the other evening was reminiscent of the war days . . . We saw pas- 
sengers hurriedly loaded into a DC-3 which wasn’t in a hurry to go anywhere 

. Pretty soon out came the passengers’ baggage to be loaded . . And 
then in a little while out came the crew . . . In another little while, the plane 
left . . . The exact same thing happened with a DC-4 . . Then another 
plane arrived and someone forgot to open a gate so the passengers could get 
into the terminal . . After the group had milled around on the ramp for 
a while, one of the more enterprising members finally figured out how to 
open the gate . . . But he got no help from the airline . . This is definitely 
not the way to win friends and influence passengers. 

e 


We had a story some months ago on how Capital Airlines had 
used penny postcards to sell air transportation ... Because the 
postcards were eye-catchers, the campaign had been quite successful 


... Capital is now using the same deal to sell air cargo... One 
ecard is headed “Does Your Freight Rate?”, another “Are You a 
Chipper Shipper?”, and a third “Short of Stock, Doc?” ... If the 


campaign is as successful as it was with passengers, cargo loads 


should increase ... 
o 


We always read with interest about air transport in faraway places 

. If you think it’s tough to get an operation started in the U. S., you 
should read about some of the difficulties British Overseas Airways Corp. 
had trying to complete construction of the terminal at Victoria Falls, down 
in South Africa ... The flying boats land on the river there, and the terminal 
was to be on the south bank . . . BOAC picked a site that had been used for 
years by a herd of elephants as a bathing place Reason was that 
the elephants had flattened the ground very nicely . . . But the elephants 
didn’t understand that they’d been dispossessed—they kept coming back 
and flattening the foundations of the terminal .. . Finally they were driven 
up-river by game wardens and police .. . Next, a hippo took up residence 
near the compound, and spent his spare time chasing the local employes 
up trees and pushing over their flimsy houses ... After he was driven 
away, the crocodiles gave trouble, and a .303 rifle has been used for scaring 
operations . . . Anyway, the terminal is completed and in operation .. . 
It’s been appropriately nicknamed “Jungle Junction” 
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Esso SALUTES 
THE U.S.A.F. 


The United States Air Force is the first line of America’s 
defense —in war and in peace. 

Under a contract with the U. S. Government, Esso Marketers 
outside the U. S. currently handle the aviation fuel and 

oil requirements of all U.S. Government planes including 

all U.S. Air Force aircraft at more than 75 air fields in 

North and South America, Europe and Africa. 





Esso is proud of its role in helping to maintain and serve 
this mighty force. 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 
ESSO EXPORT CORPORATION, AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Improved Flight Recorders 


Expected from 


By Wruiam D. PERREAULT 


Although flight recorder requirements 
huve been temporarily relieved by CAB, 
the problem remains high on the list of 
active projects facing airline engineer- 
ing staffs. Actually, it is more pertinent 
than ever before because the airlines 
have been assigned specific action to be 
token in furthering the recorder devel- 
opment program. Until this time the 
airlines had been hopeful that the re- 
quirement would be canceled prior to 
the effective date and gave very little 
concern to the ruling as issued. 

ATA’s action in promoting a service 
test program for recorders did reduce 
the number of recorders which would 
have to be installed from 107 (under the 
one in 10 ruling) to 24 which would 
seem in itself a major accomplishment. 
However, the airlines now have the re- 
sponsibility of policing their own activi- 
ties in a service test program. 

ATA has set up a schedule (see table) 
which calls for 17 airlines service test- 
ing three types of recorders. Meanwhile 
other recorders are under development 
and these may be introduced to the pro- 
gram as it progesses. The three units 
ovtlined for installation were developed 
by General Electric, Hathaway Instru- 
ments, and Control Instruments Corp. 
Aiso showing interest in the project are 
Friez, Frederic Flader and Bendix. 


None in DC-4. Recorders will be in- 
illed in the DC-3, DC-6, Constellation 
nd Convair-Liner. ATA feels that this 
res coverage to the entire range of 
insport since it includes twin-engined 
1 four-engined aircraft, tricycle and 
conventional gear arrangements, pres- 
rized and unpressurized aircraft, and 
att & Whitney and Wright powered 
planes. 
Some segments of the industry are 
appointed that the program does not 
lude the DC-4 or Martin 2-0-2. Basic 
umptions in regard to type assign- 
nts is agreed upon but the feeling is 
it the DC-4 in particular has its own 
pennage vibration problems which 
suld aggravate recorder discrepancies 
turing the tail mounted recording 
© vice recommended by CAB. 

The DC-3 airplane with 12-volt elec- 
‘al system provides a genuine prob- 
1 in that one of the _ recorders 
ieduled for test on the DC-3 requires 
» volts AC current. All the newer air- 
nes use 24-volt electrical systems for 
ich conventional arrangements are 
de for inverters that produce 115 
Its AC but such units are not avail- 
le for operation off a 12-volt system. 
may be necessary to design a unit to 
it this application. 
Since some DC-3 airplanes are 
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Airline Tests 


proof housing will result in a weight 
penalty. Although load factors are down, 
the airlines continue to be very weight 
conscious in their design considerations. 


Improved Models. The airlines have 
carried on considerable testing of the 

















General _ Electric 

7 : flight recorder and 
Flight Recorder Schedule for U. S. Airlines have gained valuable 

— : ‘ information from the 

The table below indicates the assignment of flight sents, Ano senult iene 
recorders to the airlines for the service test program provements have 
which will be carried out as an alternative to the om eeefe ta the 
CAB ruling which would have required recorders on sacordas. whiah 
one of every ten aircraft of the scheduled operators. : 

. . - ; . should provide for 
Six units will be tested on each type of airplane in trouble-free  opera- 
the test. GE-—General Electric; HA—Hathaway; ton One af the 
CI—Control Instruments. major changes has 

Cunstella- Convair- been the design of a 
Airline DC-3 DC-6 tion Liner new set of sensing 
heads to replace the 
weckasiee GE GE-GE , : . 
— TS CI old installation which 
|” ee GE relied on a sensing 
Chicago & Southern CI head attached to the 
Colonial ........... HA aircraft's standard 
Continental : HA instruments. 
Delta .........+5- GE The task of adapt- 
Hastern ...........- CI-GE ing the sensing head 
Mid-Continent .. HA to the many types of 
TRROAEE ccc cvccvce cI instruments in use 
Northeast ....... cI by the airlines was 
Northwest .... GE a major task (see 
Pan American .... CI-CI cut). The new sens- 
Pan American-Grace GE ing heads or trans- 
— te —— HA-HA mitters are made 
Western .......... HA by Kollsman and 
have yet to be serv- 
ice tested. First in- 





equipped with 24-volt- systems it would 
seem possible to meet the same end 
by testing the unit with an airline using 
the 24-volt system DC-3 airplane. 
Flight recorders may be of the remote 
indicating or direct indicating type. 
Some preference exists for the remote 
unit since it permits locating the record- 
ing mechanism in the tail where it is 
safer in event of fire, but this calls for 
resultant complexity in design. Units 
located over the center of gravity must 
be enclosed in fireproof housing and 
there is some confusion as to what will 
be considered as fireproof. Even under 
the most favorable conditions, a fire- 


Stallation will be made on a Capital 
Airlines airplane this week. 

General Electric also made other 
changes in the recorders to improve 
reliability and facilitate maintenance. It 
expects to have some 50 two-channel 
recorders off the production line by 
Oct. 15. In quantity the unit is expected 
to sell for approximately $1,125, but the 
cost will probably be higher on the 
limited service test models. 

Hathaway Instrument Co., who made 
flight recorders for the Army Air Forces 
during the war, expects to have two 
models on the market early in 1949. One 
of these will be direct recording while 
the other will be remote recording with 





Sensing Heads— 


Old and new sensing head used with the General Electric flight 
recorder. Originally a miniature selsyn was mounted on front 
of the aircraft's regular instrument. A small yoke over the instrument pointer drove the 
selsyn. The new head, made by Kollsman, is independent of the aircraft's instruments and 
is expected to simplify installation and upkeep of the system. 
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the chart mechanism in the tail assembly 
of the airplane. The direct recording 
unit weighs about 10 pounds, operates 
on 12 or 24 volts DC, is direct mechani- 
cal in operation with no servo mechan- 
ism, vacuum tubes or special power 
supply equipment. Details of the remote 
indicating unit have not yet been re- 
leased. 

Hathaway’s previous experience in 
constructing flight recorders should 
prove a valuable asset to the program. 

Control Instrument Corp is expected 
to market a remote indicating type of 
recorder around the first of next year. In 
accordance with their expressed inter- 
est in the service test program, arrange- 
ments have been made to test their unit, 
but the airlines have not had oppor- 
tunity to look over the unit or compre- 
hensive information relating to it, since 
it is still very much in the develop- 
mental stage. It is expected to sell for 
Jess than $1,500 per unit. 

Frederic Flader, Inc. has under de- 
velopment a six channel, remote indicat- 
ing unit utilizing magnetic tapes for the 
recording medium. A unique feature of 
this unit is the possibility that it will 
permit recording speech if this should 
prove desirable as some airlines feel it 
would be. 

In operation the Flader unit would 
consist of an airborne and a ground unit. 
The airborne unit would simply make 
magnetic tape recordings which could 
be periodically erased or removed for 
transcription by the ground unit. When 
transcribed, the transcribing mechanism 
would make a chart of the applicable 
information and play back speech on a 
radio type unit. The airborne units would 
sell between $1,000 and $1.200 while the 
ground transcribers would cost $1,500 
to $2,000. Availability is tentatively set 
for early 1949. 

The overall program for use of flight 
recorders has been considerably speeded 
up by the inauguration of this flight test 
program and all indications are that 
rapid strides will be made toward pro- 
duction of one or more effective units 
which will prove of general value to the 
airlines in normal operation as well as 
in the event of an accident. 


—_————cCERTIFICATION 
Boeing 377 Certificated 


Boeing’s 377 Stratocruiser has received 
formal CAA certification following flight 
testing under CAA requirements for the 
past seven months. This was but a 
portion of the flight testing which carried 
the three airplanes that participated in 
the tests some 210,000 miles and quali- 
fied the airplane for a gross take-off 
weight of 142,500 pounds, 7500 pounds 
higher than the original specification 
called for. Although some of this ad- 
ditional gross is taken up in fire pre- 
vention and luxury items, approximately 
4500-5000 pounds will be available in 
extra payload. 
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The performance figures were based 
on use of 130/145 fuel which probably 
will not be available to the airlines at 
this time. However, the major advantage 
of this grade fuel is at take-off under 
particularly adverse conditions with 
which the airlines will not ordinarily be 
affected. Cruising speed at approxi- 
mately 1900 horsepower is 340 miles per 
hour. 

During 200 hours of functional and 
reliability tests the airplane made 54 
transcontinental flights. Pan American, 
Northwest, American Overseas, Scandi- 
navian, United and British Overseas Air- 
ways are expected to take delivery on 
Stratocruisers starting in the fall. 


SAFETY 
CAB In the Middle 


No one envies the CAB’s position in 
trying to find a course of action on the 
flight engineer ruling which will satisfy 
its own feeling that a flight engineer 
will increase operating efficiency and 
the view of the airlines that further 
study is necessary before any such con- 
clusion is justifiable. Undoubtedly any 
thorough study, desirable as it may be, 
will be time consuming and expensive. 

CAB members feel that the time ele- 
ment may be enough to place them in a 
bad light. If an accident should occur 
during the interval when such a study 
is in progress, the natural tendency 
would be to point to the “under- 
manned” crew and indicate, as in the 
oxygen mask fracas, that Air Line Pilots 
Association had recognized the need and 
made strong recommendations without 
anyone listening to the plea. 

The Aviation Underwriters Associa- 
tion, an organization that insures several 
U. S. airlines, has informed CAB that 
it is against the use of flight engineers 
as specified in the ruling. The under- 
writers position appears to be the closest 
to neutral of any of the interests. Safety 
is a primary thought with the organiza- 
tion but at the same time they are not 
influenced by pressure to which CAB is 
undoubtedly exposed nor are they influ- 
enced directly by the extra personne] 
involved, the cost of training these crew 
members or modifying the cockpit to 
accommodate them, nor the possibility 
of “featherbedding” practices which in- 
fluence the airlines. They also have a 
substantial stake in the results of any 
such decision. 

Meanwhile, the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, a non-profit organization headed 
by Jerome Lederer, is undertaking a 
survey of crew manning requirements 
which is being sponsored by the DC-6 
operators: American, United, Delta, 
Panagra and Braniff. 

In announcing the study Lederer said: 
“As aviation progresses, the proklems of 
crew manning requirements can be ex- 
pected to grow in importance and com- 
plexity.” 

Some time ago the Foundation ini- 
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As planes of the U.S. Air 
Force thunder through our 
peaceful skies in celebration of 
AIR FORCE DAY, they carry 
a message of hope to all peoples. 


For, with the authorization 
by Congress of a 70-group air 
force, notice is served that this 
country is determined on a course 
of leadership in peace and free- 
dom for people everywhere. 


Here at Douglas—as in labo- 
ratories, drafting rooms, plants 
and on testing Relds across the 
nation—developments speed this 
action of Congress. 


Working closely with Air 
Force design engineers, techni- 
cians and strategists, Douglas 
continues to create the kind of 
dependable aircraft which have 
served the military so well for a 
quarter of a century. 


Since 1924, when Army 
pilots in Douglas World Cruisers 
first circumnavigated the world 
by air, we have been privileged 
to supply a large share of all U.S. 
combat and transport aircraft. 


Newest in the Douglas 
family is the C-124.. This giant 
all-purpose transport is designed 
to accommodate large ground 
force equipment. Two and a half 
times the size of the C-54, it will 
fly a maximum payload of 50,000 
pounds 1,200 miles and return 
to base without refueling. Also 
now in work is the Douglas 
DC-6A—an all cargo version of 
the DC-6 ara on plane — 
capable of flying a 15-ton pay- 
load at 300 m.p.h. 

As these projects go forward 
—together with our activity in 
guided missiles, rockets, super- 
sonic jets, commercial and mili- 
tary transports—we of Douglas 
have but one single goal: effective 
aeronautical progress. To us this 
is the meaning of AIR FORCE 
DAY—every day! 


“S9F al 


PRESIDEN 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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tiated a study of cockpit problems which 
soon indicated the need for additional 
scientific research. This project will seek 
te bring together from various sources 
available information related to crew 
manning requirements. The knowledg« 
can be of practical value both in clarifi- 
cation of immediate problems and _ in 
determination of lines along which 
future cockpit research should be 
directed. 

The need for scientific research in the 
problem of crew manning was one of 
the major points stressed by ATA in 
their comments to the CAB on the flighi 
engineer ruling. 


Martin 2-0-2 Grounded 


Northwest Airlines’ Martin 2-0-2’s re- 
mained grounded last week while com- 
pany and CAA personnel carried out ex- 
tensive inspection to determine if struc- 
tural deficiencies contributed to the 
crash at Winona, Minn. on Aug. 29. 
Reports of eye witnesses and a post 
accident comment by a regional CAA 
agent that the airplane “apparently 
came apart at the seams” caused North- 
west to voluntarily ground the 24 trans- 
ports and substitute DC-3 and DC-4 
equipment for the flights in concern. 

Present indications are that the air- 
plane flew into the center of a tornado 
which is known to have done consider- 
able damage to homes in the area of 
the accident. 


CAB Accident Report 


EAL at Oxon Hill: Failure of the 
flight to follow recommended instru- 
ment procedures was cited by CAB as 
the probable cause of Eastern Air Lines’ 
DC-3 crash near Oxon Hill, Md., on Jan. 
13, 1948. Conclusion was based on fail- 
ure of the surveillance radar scope to 
pick up any sign of the airplane's loca- 
tion during the time when it should 
have been in view and just prior to the 
crash. 

If the procedures outlined in Eastern’s 
operations manual were followed, the 
airplane would have been at 1500 feet 
altitude and well within the scope of 
the radar equipment. At lower levels 
ground interference might well have 
prevented its appearance on the scope. 
One month earlier the outer marker for 
the ILS approach to Washington Na- 
tional Airport had been moved some two 
miles southward. Until that time the 
recommended procedures called for an 
altitude of 1,000 feet at this reference 
point. 

Since the manual recovered from the 
airplane had not been brought up to 
date it was felt that the pilot may have 
used the previous recommendations and 
as a result misjudged his position in 
regard to the airport and runway. Point 
of contact was with the tops of a syca- 
more tree 106.1 feet above sea level 
and some 600 feet east of the Potomac 
River. 








N ACCEPTING the National Safety 
Council’s Billion Mile Aviation Safety 
Award plaque for 1947, C. R. Smith 
pointed out that to the end of July, 
1948, American Airlines had completed 


3,310,679,720 safe passenger miles. This 
is equivalent to carrying 17,609,999 pas- 
sengers from New York to Boston, o: 
the entire population of Los Angeles to 
Chicago. So far as the individual pas- 
senger is concerned, this means flying 
in a DC-6 or Convair at 300 miles an 
hour, 24 hours a day for 1,260 years! 
e 

Pilots who have done it 
care must be used when using reverse 
pitch when there is water on the run- 


warn that 


way. The backwash may seriously ob- 

scure vision. A tip worth remembering 
* 

Although the fumes from carbon 


tetrachloride are toxic, it has been 
widely used as a fire extinguisher for 
years. Its saving grace has been the 
irritating odor that it gives off. Thi 
odor gives warning before conditions 
become dangerous to life and cause the 
user to seek a safer atmosphere. Car- 
bon dioxide has no such warning odor, 
but consideration is being given to add- 
ing an obnoxious scent to all cylinders 
used in aircraft fire extinguisher sys- 
tems. The crew would then have im- 
mediate warning in the event of acci- 
dental discharge or leakage and couid 
take proper steps to avoid trouble. The 
Association of Fire Extinguisher Manu- 
facturers is reported to feel favorably 
toward the idea and aviation fire pro- 
tection engineers are all for it. Ap- 
proval seems to be unanimous. 
e 

United Air Lines has been 
menting with an improved bumper fo 
passenger ramps. It consists of a sec- 
tion of heavy rubber hose about sia 
inches in diameter. There are no pro- 
truding pieces of metal to damage thé 
aircraft and the bumper is easy to in- 
stall and maintain. 

. 


exper 


It seems like a simple thing to watch 
out that there is clearance below 
wing, so that in the event of strut fail- 
ure or a tire leaking, no damage could 
occur, but failure to do this has cause: 
many a wing to buckle. Watch out fo 
overlapping wings! 

* 

Do not allow employes to use powe! 
tools unless they have been instructed in 
the safe method of operating them, and 
all safety devices and guards are in good 
operating condition. Check o-casionally 
for yourself and take prompt steps to 
correct any unsafe conditions, or un- 
safe practices. You may prevent 4a 
serious injury if you do this. 
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Keeping Planes Shiny 


When an observer recently asked 
Stanley Shatto, v. p. of maintenance and 
engineering for Western Air Lines, how 
it happened that a Western DC-4 parked 
on the ramp at the Los Angeles Air- 
port looked so bright and shiny, this 
was his somewhat aggrieved reply: 
“Elbow grease!” 

But it is true that the chemists and 
the cleaning compound manufacturers 
have been making considerable progress 
in developing new products and engi- 
neering new procedures in the three 
years since the war to help the airlines 
solve one of their more annoying and 
expensive problems, cleaning ships. 

For example, H. L. Smith, v. p. of 
Kelite Products of Los Angeles, one of 
the nation’s larger industrial compound 
manufacturers having a department spe- 
cializing in aviation cleaning, reports 
that his company now is producing 15 
products for airplanes and not one is 
the same as it produced prior to the war. 
All represent new formulas or improve- 
ments in old formuias, and are designed 
for specific purposes. 

“We're still making progress and I 
wouldn't be surprised if in another three 
to five years we had another 15 new 
products,” he added. 

The airlines probably wouldn’t mind 
so much having to use a large measure 
of elbow grease to polish up an airplane 
if they could find the time to do it. 
But laying up an airplane costs money 
and the result is that, for the most part, 
the only time the polishing rag is ap- 
plied is at the 1,000-hour check. 

At the intermediate checks between 
engine overhauls, most airlines try to 
get in a quick degreasing job, and some 
airlines employ a washing procedure at 
the time of the No. 3 check. 


Progress Against Corrosion. No two 
airlines, probably, ever agreed on pre- 
cisely the same cleaning agents and the 
same procedures to keep their airplanes 
looking new. But all unite in their fear 
o! chemical agents that might bring 
al out corrosion, and this represents one 
p! ase of cleaning where the compound 
m kers have made strides recently 
th ough the development of acid washes 
fr e of corrosive attack. The Kelite 
co npany, for example, has an acid wash 
w ich it recommends to replace abra- 
si es in removing oxide from aircraft 
st faces at a marked saving in man- 
n us and guarantees it will have no 
cc rosive effect. 

me of the newer entries in the avia- 
ti 1 cleaning field, the Cee-Bee Chem- 
ic Co. of Los Angeles, has evolved 
c| aners with which it contends an air- 
p! ne can be kept clean by washing it 
e\ ry two weeks, or at not less than 
20 hour intervals, using only 10 to 35 
m n-hours, depending upon the size of 
th airplane, and doing a brightening 
jo at engine change periods with the 
Sa .e average man-hours required for 
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Acres and Acres— 


base can 








Some idea of the size of Pan American's Miami overhaul 


be had from this aerial 
indicating the buildings occupied by PAA. 
cells, 2-engine overhaul buildings, 3-aircraft accessory overhaul, 4-warehouse, 5-office 
buildings, 6 and 7-warehouses, and 8-employes' cafeteria. 





view with numbers 
The eight buildings are: |-engine test 








the latter. No wax polishing is needed. 

Since airplanes and airplane engines 
involve several metals, the problem of 
the compound makers is complicated 
by the different reaction various chem- 
icals have. Magnesium, for illustration, 
can be cleaned with caustic soda, the 
strongest alkali known, but salt will 
ruin it. 

The airlines also are creating new 
problems for the manufacturers of clean- 
ing agents. Engine time on the R-1830 
and R-2000 engines used on DC-3 and 
DC-4 aircraft now is up to 1,000 hours 
and it is climbing on the R-2800’s and 
3350's. 

The longer an engine runs before 
overhaul the greater the accumulation 
of grease and sludge and even more dis- 
turbing, the more carbon deposits pile 
up and change in consistency. Pistons 
and other carbonized parts are immersed 
in solvents overnight and then seed- 
blasted, but if engine time keeps on 
going up engine cleaning eventually may 
dictate the stopping point simply be- 
cause the cleaning problem may go be- 
yond the power of the chemicals to do 
the job. 

Integral fuel cell stripping is another 
new complication which has the chem- 
ists working overtime. No sealant can 
be said to be easily removed, but some 
are more difficult than others. Certain 
thiokol sealants especially have pre- 
sented problems, but they are fast being 
licked. 

Working hand in hand with the air- 
lines the manufacturers of cleaning 
compounds are leading the way to 
cleaner airplanes, with resultant sim- 
lification of inspection and maintenance. 


PAA Personnel Shift 


In implementing its overhaul base at 
Miami, Pan American Airways is trans- 
ferring a considerable portion of the 
personnel at New York and in addition 
to this is hiring large numbers of new 


employes. Personnel involved include 
engineers, inspectors, foremen, drafts- 
men, clerks and a large group of 
mechanics. 


From a force of 1,100 a year ago, 
PAA’s maintenance department will ex- 
pand to 2,725 when the present program 
is in full operation late in October and 
eventually with the introduction of the 
Boeing 377 will utilize 3,500. To facilitate 
this rapid expansion two PAA foremen 
and a personnel representative are mak- 
ing a recruiting trip across the country. 


— ee ee 
UAL Flight Managers 


To insure that supervisory flight per- 
sonnel at key stations will continue to 
have a first-hand knowledge of piloting 
problers on the line, United Air Lines 
is promoting 22 senior captains to posi- 
tions of assistant flight managers as the 
first step in a program which calls for 
alternate months of flight schedules and 
ground supervisory work for those con- 
cerned. 


Chief duties of the assistant flight 
managers, who will be stationed at 
Chicago, New York, Denver, Seattle, 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, will be 
concerned with equipment, policies, 
regulations and procedures, CAA re- 
quirements and maintenance of high 
standards of piloting proficiency. 


TWA Opera:ions Realigned 


A reorganization of TWA’s operations 
department has been completed to in- 
crease operating efficiency and simplicity 
of administration. Under the new ar- 
rangement only six department heads 
will report directly to J. A. Collings, 
vice president of operations, compared 
to 17 in the past. Key men in the new 
organization set up will be W. K. Jacks, 
general operations manager, interna- 
tional, and F. E. Busch, general opera- 
tions manager, domestic. 
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RESEARCH- 


Convair Noise Solution 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
and airline operators of the Convair- 
Liner are working on a solution for 
lowering the noise level in the rear of 
the Convair’s cabin. Already in limited 
use and being installed on production 
airplanes in an extended augmentor 
tube which is six inches longer than 
the original design. American has about 
six airplanes modified by use of the 
new augmentor tubes and Pan American 
has several. 

The extended tubes carry exhaust 
gases further rearward and direct them 
to a point aft of the cabin seating area 
so as to minimize the tendency for the 
gases to “bounce” off the fuselage with 
resultant noise. Another fix now under 
study consists of using mica insulation 
between the fuselage skin and cabin 
interior lining. 

Experiments now in progress are at- 
tempting to establish the most desirable 
arrangement and the thickness of mica 
to be used. Indications are that mica 
of from .001 to .003 inch will be used 
for this purpose. Chief drawback of 
mica insulation and one reason why it 
wasn’t used in original design is the 
increased weight involved. 


Hydraulic Fluid Tests 


The Aircraft Industries Association 
has designated the Aeronautical Lab- 
cratory of Cornell University as its rep- 
iesentative in conducting evaluation 
tests on non-flammable hydraulic fluids. 
Endorsed by ATA, the new test pro- 
gram is a continuation of the work of 
the Research and Testing subcommittee 
of the AIA started more than two years 
ago and will further the program being 
carried on by the CAA and the Navy 
Testing Laboratory. 

Every man who has ever claimed that 

iter could be adapted for use as hy- 

wulic fluid in aircraft systems will 
pleased to note the composition of 

» non-inflammable fluids now under 

t by the CAA and the Navy Testing 

boratory. Chief ingredients of hy- 

lube U-4 manufactured by Carbide 

rbon and Chemical Co. and H-1 

nufactured by Hollingshead Corp., 

42% water and 57% glycol with 
all percentages of thickeners and cor- 
ion inhibitors. 

\t the Aeronautical Training Center 

Oklahoma City the CAA is carrying 

service tests using hydrolube U-4 in 
hydraulic systems of a DC-3 and 

'-4 airplane. The DC-3 has logged 

nut 150 hours flight time since the 

t started and the DC-4 has about 

» hours flight time. From a service 

ndpoint both airplanes are perform- 

normally. The only difficulties en- 
intered have been a slight reaction 
ween the fluid and magnesium parts 

d in the wheel and brake assemblies 
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overhauls. 


Airplane Eng. Model 

Beech C18S 985 600 

Boeing 247 1340 500 

DC-3 Series 1830 700 
S1C3G 


2SD13G 
2000-7 
2000-9 
2000-11 


DC-4 Series 


Convair 240 
Martin 202 
Douglas DC-6 
C-W C-46 


2800 
2800 


G-102 700 
G-102 700 
G-202A 850 
G-202A 850 
G-205A 850 


DC-3 Series 
Lockheed C-60 


DC-4 Series 9Hd-1 900 
BA-3 
BD-1 625 
BD-1 


Lockheed L-49 
649, 749 





Engine-Propeller Overhaul Times 
Pratt & Whitney Engines 


The wide range existing between overhaul times of various model engine 
and propeller combinations with different operators is emphasized by these 
figures released by CAA. For example: One operator using the P&W S1C3G 
is required by the terms of his operating certificate to overhaul the engine 
at 700 hour intervals while another operator is given 1,000 hours between 
On the same engine the Hamilton 23E50 propeller overhaul time 
with two operators ranges from 700 hours to 2,000 hours. 


Min. 


Wright Aeronautical Engines 


Max. Prop. Model 


600 HS 22D30 
500 12D40 
1000 23E50 
1000 23E50 


1200 23E50 
23E50 
23E50 


23ES0 


1000 


43D60 
CE C632SA 


925 HS 23E50 
825 33D50 
1000 33D50 
1050 23ESO 
950 33D50 


900 HS 23ES0 
900 HS 33E60 


700 23E50 
CE C632SA 








and pump bearing failures which have 
been accounted for and corrected. 

Although the extent of reaction be- 
tween hydrolube and magnesium is 
very slight and the possibility that it 
would be noteworthy in _ operation 
doubtful, the H-1 formula of Hollings- 
head has apparently overcome this dif- 
ficulty according to test indications. H-1 
is under test by the Naval Research 
Laboratory in a Douglas AD-1 with 
“very satisfactory results.” Only re- 
ported difficulty with this fluid has been 
failure of bronze inserts in the pumps 
and this has been overcome. 

Both fluids being tested are said to 
be useable in systems designed for 
vegetable or mineral oils but present 
indications are that the Hollingshead 
fluid has a better viscosity curve per- 
mitting operation at temperatures as 
low as minus 65 degrees Fahrenheit as 
compared to minus 50 degrees F. for 
hydrolube. Further compounding of 
both types of fluids may eventually 
bring trouble free operation. 

The remaining hurdles facing non- 
inflammable hydraulic fluids are an 
estimated cost of $2 a gallon compared 
with under 90c for regular fluid and 
a weight penalty of approximately two 
pounds per gallon. Although initial 
cost may be off-set by minimized sys- 
tem leakage experienced with the new 


fluids the additional weight is serious 
on aircraft with systems containing up 
to 35 gallons of hydraulic fluid as some 
transport aircraft do. 


-————MODIFICATION———— 
Larger Loads for S-51's 


Los Angeles Airways is modifying its 
fleet of five S-51 helicopters for effective 
use of the craft’s increased payload ca- 
pacity. Even before the increase in pay- 
load, L. A. Airways was faced with the 
problem of space limitations confining 
payloads to 750 pounds compared to the 
800 pound weight capacity. With the 
addition of high activity rotors the heli- 
copter’s take off weight went from 4,985 
pounds to 5300 pounds and the payload 
from 800 to 1100 pounds. 

The modification consists of adding a 
“bustle” aft of the rear cargo compart- 
ment, removing the rear 50 gallon fuel 
tank and relocating the oil tank and 
battery to the forward area. The cargo 
capacity of the rear compartment is 
raised 35.5 cubic feet to 45.5 c.f. closely 
paralleling the 53.3 c.f. capacity of the 
forward compartment. The remaining 
50 gallon forward fuel tank will supply 
the needs of the helicopter in its present 
service since fuel consumption is only 
27 gallons per hour. 
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Counter Sales Agent 
Edward Pawiek — “I 
supply correct travel 
information — make 
reservations and sell 
tickets.” 


Lead Ramp Service- 
man Matt L. Sasgen— 
“My job helps assure 
on-time boarding and 


departures — looks to 
passenger comfort and 
convenience.” 


ee ee o 


Telephone Sales Agent 
Herbert Kirchner - 

“Our function is fit- 
ting travelers’ needs 
to available space on 
any flight, anywhere.” 


+ at | : 


_ 
7 
7 





Radio Operator Mel- 
vin Hook — “I am in 
continuous contact 
with Mainliners in 
flight, relaying in- 
structions and infor- 
mation as required.” 


4 Si 
. ry 
| it 


here's the ‘crew’ 










Teletype Operator 
Mary Cox — “I handle 
hundreds of messages 
a day that aid in op- 
erating United Air 
Lines efficiently.” 















i 


and Maint Mechanic Albert Chief of Ramp Ser- Doctor George Kidera 
Ward — “Maintaining vice Jerome Sehike— — “Efficient medical 
aircraft in top me- “I co-ordinate the service assures peak 
chanical operating many activities nec- physical condition of 
efficiency of hangars condition is my job.” essary in handling flying personnel at 
and ground facilities Mainliners on the United.”’ 

is my job.” ramp.” 
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Ramp Serviceman Mel- Buildi 
nance Engineer How- 
ord Malek—*Contrib- 
uting to operating 


trene Player 
— “It takes a large vin Triebe — “Main- 
and efficient office liners can’t fly until 
‘team’ to administer, baggage and cargo are 
plan and co-ordinate loaded — that’s my 
flight operations.” job.” 












of your 
nited Mainliner! 


Stewardess Cathleen 


Normally, you think of an airliner 


.crew in terms of pilots and steward- 


esses alone. Actually, scheduled flight 
operations involve the plans and 
work of thousands of people. 

The entire United organization is, 
in fact, a tremendous “crew’’—10,000 
trained experts whose purpose, what- 


ever their particular job, is to keep 
Mainliners flying efficiently on sched- 
ule, and to provide the traditional 
“Service in the Mainliner Manner.” 

On these pages are pictures of the 
“crew,” each representing hundreds 
of others in various occupations that 
make up the United team. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


PASSENGERS «© MAIL + EXPRESS © FREIGHT 


Stewardess Maude 


Flight Captain Her- 


UNITED 


_ 


Architect and De- 


First Officer Obel 


Corkery — “Providing 


Waddell—“‘I see to the 


bert Nywenning — 


Tokle — “The Captain 


signer James Crichton 


‘Service in the Main- 
liner Manner’ is my 
job—and what a won- 
derful job it is!” 


Dispatcher Floyd 
Tharp —“Flight plans 
nd flight information 
ure worked out jointly 
forehand by pilots 
ind dispatchers.” 
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towards 


Meteorologist William 
Baatz — “We're on 
duty 24 hours a day 
charting, analyzing 
and projecting weath- 
er conditions.” 


many services aimed 


comfort and enjoy- 
ment in flight.” 


“Every United Main- 
passenger liner Captain's skill team in 
and judgment result 
from long experience 


and training.” 


Salesman Paul 
McEriean — “I bring 
advantages of United 
service to the atten- 
tion of shippers and 
travelers.” 


Chef John Nieder — 
“Providing ‘the finest 
food aloft’ is the aim 
of all United's com- 
missary personnel.” 


and I function as a 
operating 
Mainliners efficiently.” 


— “My 
ground 


work aids 
operations 
by proper planning 


and design of hangars 
and facilities.” 


Porter Warren 
Laudermilk — “I help 
load and unload lug- 
gage, and provide 
service to passengers 
in the terminal.’ 


Airplane Cleaner 
Hancle Francis — “My 
work helps provide 
passenger comfort by 
keeping Mainliners 
clean and neat.” 
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Now! An Even Bigger, Better Flying Boxcar 
—The Fairchild Packet C-119 


Something new in the air. 

Out of the tried and proved first plane ever 
designed specifically for cargo-carrying has 
come this latest creation of Fairchild engi- 
neers—a super Packet. 

Like the original C-82 Packet, the C-119 
is a product of close cooperation between 
Fairchild and the Air Force. 

But, with increased payload, speed and 
climb, the new Packet can transport more men, 


more equipment and more supplies than its 
worthy predecessor. As an ambulance plane it 
is equipped to carry 36 litter patients and at- 
tendants. 

This new Flying Boxcar incorporates im- 
provements and modifications proved in thou- 
sands of hours of actual service. All in all, 
it is flying evidence of an air-transportable 
Army .. . and of Fairchild engineering and 
research skill. 


OS Fairchild Hircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 





— ———— ENGINEERING 


Air Conditioning in Planes 


An aircraft air-conditioning system 
c:pable of extracting 75,000 BTU’s per 
hour has been designed and put into 
operation by engineers of Glenn L. 
Martin Co. Installed in a B-29 which is 
being used as a flying television studio, 
the system was designed to control 
cabin and cockpit temperaturés which 
would otherwise range as high as 132 
degrees F. due to heat generation from 
the television equipment. 

Weighing 1100 pounds, the equipment 
is capable of providing air-conditioning 
for a six-room house. Martin engineers 
estimate that a future model, to be in- 
stalled in Martin 2-0-2’s, for similar 
operations, will weigh approximately 600 
pounds. Martin adapted Carrier air con- 
ditioning units to the B-29 system and 
are using freon-12, a new refrigerant. 

Two 3% horsepower blowers are used 
to draw cold air from the bomb bays 
through the condensers and then dump 
it overboard. The condensors, along 
with compressors and receivers are lo- 
cated in the area of the bomb bay. Two 
additional 14% horsepower blowers are 
used to draw warm air from the cabin, 
through the evaporators where the air 
is cooled, and back into the cabin. 

Weight limitations minimize the pos- 
sibility of adapting a system of this kind 
to normal transport aircraft require- 





Martin Stratovision Studio— 


receiving and broadcasting studio. 


Artist drawing of Martin 2-0-2 shows pro- 
posed interior arrangement of Stratovision 
Heat generated by this equipment will require 


air-conditioning provisions. Martin and Westinghouse plan on using 60 of these 
airplanes to operate 14 Stratovision stations in a nationwide network. 


ments but the development and research 
will prove of great value to aircraft 
designers now working with the problem 
of cooling aircraft that travel at sonic 
end supersonic speeds. In a recent lec- 
ture Hugh L. Dryden, director of aero- 


nautical research for NACA, pointed 
out that the development of transport 
aircraft which will travel at high super- 
sonic speeds may well depend upon the 
ability to control maximum tempera- 
tures within the cockpit and cabins. 








For Service That Brings Customers Back 


SELL MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES’ FLIGHTS 


CONVENIENT CONNECTIONS WITH 17 OTHER MAJOR AIRLINES 





‘COMMECTIONS 
Wilh 17 OTHER 
MAR 





b WE GIVE YOU INSTANT CONFIRMATION 
ig OF RESERVATIONS ON MID-CONTINENT 
AND MOST CONNECTING AIRLINES. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1948 


Hundreds of Business Men and Vacationists 
Prefer M.C.A. Fast, Dependable DC-3 Flights! 





From Minneapolis to New Orleans, all up and 


down Mid-America, you'll give your customers 


top convenience in East-West connections and 
top time-savings by routing them via MCA. 


For instance: 


From Kansas City: 


PASSENGESE 

Aim matt 
AIR EXPRESS 
aim FREORT 


to Minneapolis-St. Paul—new non-stop flight; 
to St. Louis—85 min. Commuter service. 


From New Orleans: 
to Kansas City—only fast thru flight service; 
to Shreveport-Tulsa—new Commuter service. 


From Houston: 

to Tulsa—new non-stop flight; to Minneapolis- 
St. Paul—fastest service; to Kansas City—new 
l-stop thru service. 

From Minneapolis: 


to St. Louis—new Commuter flights; to Houston 
—fastest service, no change of planes. 





you. 





Make Friends With Your Nearest 
Mid-Continent Representative! 
Let him help you use MCA service, to arrange 
routings that keep customers coming back to 
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OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 
———COMMUNICATIONS———— 


Radio Operators Needed 


CAA is seeking qualified single men 
for aircraft communicator jobs to be as- 
signed to the 45 airways communications 
stations operated by CAA along Alaska 
airways. Starting salary including the 
25% differential for service in Alaska, 
is $3,718 per year with extra pay avail- 
able for work over the 40 hour week and 
10% additional for night work. Suc- 
cessful applicants will be eligible for 
eventual promotion to positions paying 
up to $6,540 a year. 

Qualifications for communicator ap- 
plicants include transmitting and re- 
ceiving international morse code at a 
minimum speed of 30 words per minute, 
touch typing at 35 words a minute, and 
18 months aeronautical communications 
experience or an equivalent in educa- 
tion and experience. Veterans are not 
required to meet the age limits of 18 
and 40 years nor the health standards. 

Several weeks orientation training at 
Oklahoma City will be given to success- 
ful applicants prior to duty. Applica- 
tions are being accepted on federal ap- 
plication form 57 forwarded to CAA 
Aeronautical Center, P. O. Box 1082, 
Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 


AIL Fellowships: Two fellowships 
aimed to aid young graduate students 
in obtaining advanced engineering de- 











Aerial Explorer— 








Capt. Les Shaffer of Monarch Air Lines points out to Ray 
Wilson, executive v.p., where he discovered big waterfalls 
along Monarch's route in southern Colorado. The waterfalls had never been recorded 
before and may never have been seen until Shaffer spotted them after Monarch 
began service. 











grees in communications and electronics 
have been established by Airborne In- 
struments Laboratory, Inc., of Mineola, 
N. Y. The two fellowships, one at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


and the other at Stanford University, 
Calif., will be awarded on the basis of 
high scholarship with due consideration 
of the applicant’s personality and need 
for financial assistance. 








FOR SALE: 


SUPER DELUXE EXECUTIVE 
DOUGLAS DC-3 - 18 Passengers 


Available for Immediate Delivery 





@ This beautiful airplane is equipped with Pratt & 
Whitney engines, Bendix Radio equipment, a 
refrigerated air conditioning system and is the . 
finest Executive type Douglas DC-3 ever produced. 


® If interested, phone, wire or write and pictures 
and detailed description of this airplane will be 
forwarded. 


AMERICAN FLYERS 


Meacham Field 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Phone: 6-7258 
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———NEW EQUIPMENT————— 


2arker Selector Valves 


Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid 
\ve., Cleveland 12, O., has announced 
he design of an improved pressure bal- 





anced fuel selector valve designed for 
use with aviation fuels but adaptable 
by use of alternate seals for oil, water, 
air and vacuum lines. Use of the Mod-4 
valve is also possible in high tempera- 
ture air lines such as used in jet 
engine applications. 

Seals have been designed for leak- 
proof performance over the 0-50 p.s.i. 
pressure range from 160 degrees F. to 
-65 degrees F. Valves are available in 
sizes from %4” through 112” with as 
many as six operating positions and 
with manual or electric actuation. 


Electrical Harness Clamp 


Thomas Associates, 4607 Alger St., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. has placed a new 
electrical harness clamp on the market. 





Principal feature of the TA-710 clamp is 
he V-shaped wedge of rubber vulcan- 
zed to the rubber cushion and provid- 
ng 360 degree protection of the wire 
yundle or conduit from chafing. Clamp 
s 032” 24ST per An-A 13 providing 
1 .032” cushion of synthetic rubber. 
Slamps are available in I.D. sizes from 
“% to 4” in increments of 1/16”. 
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Kolisman Transducers 

Transducers, designed to provide an 
electrical signal which is a function of 
air speed, altitude, differential and gage 
pressures, have been placed on the 
market by Square D Co.’s Kollsman In- 
strument Division. 

The varying resistor type of trans- 
ducer uses direct current. It is 1%” x 
1%” x 2” in size and weighs 6 ounces. 
The Induction type unit used in AC 
applications weighs 8 ounces and is 
1%” x 2 3/16” x 15%” in size. The 
electrical signal of the induction trans- 
ducers can be used in conventional 
synchro-circuits, variable voltage out- 
put and phase shift circuits. 

Further details are available from 
Kollsman Instrument Division of Square 
D Co., 80-08 45 Avenue, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Voltage Stabilizer 


A new series of voltage stabilizers has 
been introduced by Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co. for use in electronic equip- 
ment where space and weight limitations 
are critical. These are 5 watt custom 
built stabilizers for operation at an 
input voltage of 95-130 volts AC, 60 
cycles, single phase, with an output of 
120 volts stabilized to plus or minus 
%%. Bulletin VR-6000 describing the 
voltage stabilizer is available from Ray- 
theon Product Information Office, Wal- 
tham 54, Mass. 


OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 
Hydraulic Test Stand 


A new hydraulic test stand powered 
by a 50 horsepower, three phase electric 
motor and having a 35 gallon per min- 
ute, low pressure pump has been intro- 
duced by Pacific Airmotive Corp., 2940 
N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. The 
stand is designed to test variable and 





fixed displacement hydraulic pumps and 
fixed displacement hydraulic motors. 
The new unit, which has a 55 gallon 
reservoir, provides instrumentation 
which includes three 6” 0-5000 psi gages, 
one 6” 0-30 vacuum and 0-160 psi input 
gage, direct reading flowmeter to 2400 
gph and two 0-4,000 rpm _ tachometers. 





FOR 
SALE 


DOUGLAS 
DC-4 
AIRPLANES 


—bya 
domestic scheduled 


air line 





© Equipped with P.&W.R-2000-13 
(2SD13G) Engines. 


@ In good condition, having 
been carefully maintained in 
accordance with highest stand- 
ards for scheduled air line 


service. 


® Available for delivery within 
ten days of date of sale. 


These were low-time military transport 
airplanes, completely rebuilt and 
modernized for scheduled commercial 
passenger service. Standard seating 
arrangement for 50 passengers. Avoil- 
able for immediate inspection. 


Complete information, together with 
a very attractive quotation, avail- 
able immediately upon request. 


Address all inquiries to 
P. O. Box No. 1368 
Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N. Y. 














La Guardia Drops to 2nd: 





AIR TERMINALS 





‘Chicago Busiest for Airliners. 


La Guardia Airport, long the busiest 
airline terminal in the U. S., lost top 
position to Chicago in the first six 
months of 1948, according to Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration figures compiled 
from reports by control towers at the 

Chicago Municipal Airport was the 
busiest of the 25 leading commercial 
fields during the six-months period, 
with 65,955 air carrier landings and 
take-offs. This represented 66.2% of 
total landings and take-offs by all types 
of aircraft at the field. La Guardia 
trailed with 60,204 air carrier operations, 
comprising 82.3% of total activity. 

The fact that some airline traffic into 
the New York area had been diverted 
to Newark from La Guardia to prevent 
undue congestion at the latter field fig- 
ured only slightly in La Guardia’s loss 
of first place to Chicago Municipal. 
Newark’s air carrier landings and take- 
offs increased only about 5,500 the first 
six months of this year over the last 
six months of 1947, whereas La Guardia’s 
airline plane movements fell off to the 
extent of 13,700. The drop at Chicago 
was only about 4,300. 


For the entire 25 fields, landings and 
take-offs of air carrier aircraft totaled 
776,235, or 34.5% of total aircraft move- 
ments. The airline activity was down 
akout 3% from the 801,768 landings and 
take-offs of the previous six months. 

Air carriers operations on and off the 
142 airports where CAA control towers 
are located totaled 1,527,934, which was 
13.4% of the 9,294,392 landings and take- 
offs by aircraft of all types during the 
six-months period. Itinerant military air- 
craft movements totaled 305,125, or 3.1% 
of the total, and local military aircraft 
landings and take-offs numbered 752,378, 
or 8.1%. 

Itinerant civil flying accounted for 
another 1,123,171, landings and take-offs, 
or 12.1% of the half-year total, while 
local civil flying at the 142 airports com- 
prised 60.1% of total aircraft movements, 
with 5,585,784 landings and take-offs. 


NAL Signs for Idlewild 


The domestic airlines had hoped to 
hold a united front in refusing to ne- 
gotiate with the Port of New York 
Authority for space at New York Inter- 





Air 
Carrier 
Operations 


65,955 


1948 

Ranking 
Chicago (Mun.) 
La Guardia 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
Detroit 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh  eibatcedel 
DE pbck au wedie leaden ss 


Kansas City 
EATS SE yee 
Boston 

Philadelphia 

St. Louis .. 


SE Sr eee 
Denver 

Cincinnati (Covington) 
Jacksonville 

Oakland 


21,995 
21,176 
20,858 


19,043 
17,442 
16,871 
16,343 


Burbank 
Indianapolis . 
Minneapolis 
. Baltimore ..... 
. Portland 


776,235 


Total for all 142 CAA towers 


for s'x months 1,527,934 


*Landings and take-offs. 





Aircraft Operations at 25 Leading Airports* 


Jan.-June, 1948 


duly-Dec., 1947 


% of Air % of 
Total Catrier Total 
Operations Operations Operations 
66.2 70,292 64.4 
82.3 73,995 83.1 
71.1 53,562 68.6 
50.4 38,232 44.3 
74.6 36,757 81.8 


42.0 
48.6 
11.6 
52.0 
52.9 


38,541 
38,323 
35,719 
34,743 
34,001 


41.3 
56.6 
15.5 
57.9 
53.6 


24.3 
46.6 


30,613 
25,958 
30,320 
30,258 
26,049 


25.8 
52.6 
56.6 
68.3 
28.7 


25,593 
22,574 
21,989 
26,229 
18,865 


12.7 
23.6 
39.8 
41.3 
17.4 


17,390 
18,959 
16,176 
17,474 
19.156 


801,768 


28.7 
11.2 
13.1 
25.7 
27.5 


34.5 


16.4 1,522,142 








national Airport pending settlement o 
their dispute with the Authority ove: 
leases, but a little over two weeks agi 
the front was breached. 

National Airlines signed a lease fo: 
17,500 feet of hangar space, about 200 
square feet of counter space and about 
250 sq. ft. of office space at the new 
airport, becoming the first U. S. carrie: 
to sign for space at International unde: 
the terms set up by the Port Authority 

National explained that it had keen 
unable to obtain adequate facilities for 
the servicing of its aircraft at Newark 
Airport, through which it has been 
serving the New York area, and that it 
was not considered advisable or possible 
to go through another winter handling 
maintenance outside on the ramp at 
Newark. Furthermore, it was pointed 
out, National” was planning the early 
inauguration of non-stop service be- 
tween Havana and New York and 
would require customs and immigra- 
tion services which would not be avail- 
able at Newark but would be at N. Y 
International. 

Other U. S. carriers, faced with no 
such problems, gave no indication of 
signing new leases on the Port Au- 
thority’s terms. 


Aid for Private Airports 


The New Hampshire plan for bring- 
ing privately owned airports into a 
state airways system so as to make them 
eligible for state and local funds for 
development and maintenance may be 
recommended to a considerable num- 
ber of the 44 state -legislatures which 
meet next year. 

Harry Meixell, executive director, Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association, will 
recommend to the annual meeting of 
NATA in Cleveland Nov. 15-17 that 
state chapters of the association give 
consideration to such a legislative pro- 
gram. 

NATA recently completed a survey 
showing that of the 4,943 civil airports 
in the United States, on May 1, 2,919 o1 
59% are privately owned. Aside fron 
purely commercial considerations, thes« 
privately owned airports mean much to 
the safety of flying, Meixell stated 
Each is in reality an emergency land- 
ing field. This gives them some degre« 
of public importance. But almost with- 
out exception, the private airport owne! 
has had to pay all of the development 
and maintenance expenses out of his 
own pocket. ' 

The New Hampshire plan is now one 
year old. It is embodied in the state’ 
Aeronautical Law which became effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1947. Section 12 entitle« 
“State Airways System,” states: “The 
state airways system is hereby declared 
to consist of all air navigation facilities 
available for public use now existing 
or hereafter established, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned and whethe! 
natural or man made, except those 
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GOING UNDERGROUND FOR A “WHIRL” 


> This aircraft turbine wheel is about 
) undergo a” w hirl test” —a test to prove 
s ability to survive the tremendous 
entrifugal forces present while it spins 
t supersonic blade tip speeds. 


The test is conducted in an under- 
round chamber from which the air is 
vacuated. This permits the wheel to 
hirl at higher speeds than required in 
rvice ... for if the blades had to push 
r around at such speeds, enormous 
ower would be required to drive the 
heel. To detect any slight irregularity 
iat might occur during the run, the 
‘st rig has an electronic indicator. 


> Because some experimental parts are 
whirled to destruction to determine how 
much overspeed they can endure, the 
chamber is lined with laminated boiler 
plate—12 inches thick. 

> Each newly designed turbine wheel, 
compressor, and supercharger impeller 
must prove its ruggedness in similar 
tests in the Wright Aeronautical research 
laboratories before being released for 
production. 

> Another example of the painstaking 
research behind the development of 
Wright aircraft turbine and reciprocat- 


ing engines. 


POWER 


Aig, 


FOR 


~~ 


AiR 


WR fj H | Aeronautical Corporation * Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 
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PROGRESS 


A DIVISION OF 
cuatiss Yr weiour 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 





high-speed wheels vital to the super jets! 


Mouth on intercom...ears tuned to screaming sound 
—an AiResearch engineer adjusts the tornado speed 
of rotors in a magic AiResearch midget turbine. 


Hour after hour the torturing test goes on; because 
there must be no failure when this turbine is finally 
installed on the sensational new North American F-86 
jet fighter. 


Pioneering the design and manufacture of refrig- 
eration turbines, heat exchangers, and superchargers 
to pressurize and air condition the new jets and high- 
altitude transports has been the basic job of AiResearch 
for nearly a decade. This has called especially for 
new techniques in building and controlling high- 
speed wheels and rotors — often operating in excess of 


100,000 r.p.m. 


So vital is this equipment now being installed on a 
majority of new military and commercial aircraft, that 
30% of the great AiResearch plant is devoted to testing 
and research laboratories. 





CREATIVE ENGINEERING | 





Torture test for 


®@ Today these unusual laboratory facilities... 
the engineering “know-how”...and the manu- 
facturing skills of AiResearch are available to 
you — whatever your field may be. 

AiResearch engineers invite your toughest 
problems, involving high-speed wheels and 
rotors. Specialized experience is also available 
in creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high-speed rotors; air, gas and 
fluid heat exchangers; air pressure, temperature 
and other automatic controls. 

Write: AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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ider the jurisdiction of the federal 

vernment. 

‘It is hereby declared that jurisdic- 
ton over the state airways system is 
vested in the commission and that ex- 

ynditure of state funds in the interest 
of safety on any or all of the facilities 
of this system serves a useful public 
purpose and satisfies a public need. 
The commission shall prescribe the 
terms and conditions of the activities au- 
thorized for each such facility.” 

In general, this provision is inter- 
preted to mean that when a private 
owner makes his airport available to 
public use on equal terms to all he has 
touched the public interest and as such 
is eligible to receive public funds from 
state, county and municipal govern- 
ments with powers to levy taxes. 

Indirect Federal Benefits. The 
private owner does not surrender title 
or interest in his airport. Of course he 
is not eligible to receive Federal air- 
port funds. But in the case of New 
Hampshire, he will receive indirect 
benefits from Federal funds spent there. 

This is because under state law, Fed- 
eral funds for airport development must 
be channeled through the New Hamp- 
shire Aeronautics Commission. While 
Federal funds may be allocated only for 
specific projects relating to publicly 
owned airports, it is apparent that in 
whatever degree Federal money re- 
lieves obligations on state and local 
treasuries for airport development, there 
will be that much more to spend on 
the private fields. 

The New Hampshire Aeronautics com- 
mission recently adopted a policy of 
making funds available from the air- 
ways toll, collected from a 4c a gallon 
gasoline tax, for Class 1 and System 1 
airports registered with the commission. 
It also approved a New Hampshire 
NATA proposal that appropriate legis- 
lation be drafted which would permit 
the protection of the aerial approaches 
te private airports available for public 
u Legislation also will be drafted to 
relieve the operator of a private air- 

t of real estate taxes on the landing 

Buildings would not be included 
this exemption. 


fer Made for ATC 


ie idea behind formation of the 
ines Terminal Corporation had been 
ood one, but the performance to 

of ATC and its now dissolved 
idiary, Airlines National Terminal 
ices Corp., had been unsatisfactory 
he airlines. Last fortnight, the air- 

were presented with an oppor- 
ty to start anew. 

C. Phillips, Jr., president of Air- 
s Engineering Consultants, of Wash- 
m, and Sam J. Solomon, onetime 
| of Northeast Airlines and long a 
ninent figure in aviation, offered to 
uire a majority stock interest in the 
1inal corporation and expand its 
vities on a nationwide scale. Under 
ns of the charter, ATC can lease 
operate airports, offer ramp facilities 
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sas Passenger comfort is the theme of the new Pan 

PAA Waiting Room— ,, nerican Airways terminal building at Miami, Fla. 

In addition to providing adequate space for latest innovations in ticketing procedures, 

there is also ample space in the waiting room furnished with restful seats. The terminal 

is part of project undertaken by PAA at cost of $150,000 to relieve crowded con- 
ditions at Miami International Airport. - 








and engage in all types of airport 
activities. 
The two men proposed that the air- 


lines retain a minority interest in the 


* 





reorganized corporation and be repre- 
sented on the board of directors. The 
Air Transport Association, representing 
the airlines, is studying the offer. 


* 





Now All Cargo Planes 





Increasing National Airlines 
services, with the addition of 
ALL CARGO C-46’s is our latest 
contribution to the Merchants Manu- 
facturers and shippers of the 31* cities 
located in the twelve States, District of 
Columbia and Cuba regularly served by 








NATIONAL AIRLINES. 
PASSENGER-MAIL-EXPRESS-CARGO 


* Including the three new cities of Rich- 
mond, Va., Panama City, Fla. 
and Baltimore, Md., added 


on September 1st. 





Subjects are arranged 
as airlines segregate 
their departmental 
functions: 


CoridenTs 


Historical 
Summary 
* 
Airline 
Organization 
* 
Aircraft 
and Engines 
+ 


Operating Costs 
and Revenues 
a 
Utilization and 
On-time Operation 
e 


Fundamentals of 
Flight and 


Performance 
* 

Takeoff, Climb and 
Ceiling Performance 
* 

Cruise Control! 
Methods 
* 

Full Load 
Requirements 
e 
Weight and 
Balance Problems 
e 
Airports 
and Airways 
* 
Passenger Service 
° 
Communications 
and Meteorology 
* 
Maintenance and 
Engineering 
2 


Cargo Operations 


abouT The fluitoe- 


R. DIXON SPEAS, graduate in 
aeronautical engineering from 
M.LT., recognized industry-wide 
as one of the experienced top 
authorities in airline transporta- 
tion. Speaker, author and exec- 
utive of American Airlines. 


NOW! a practical, complete, authoritative 





wey ¥ 


new textbook in the Air Transportation field! 


we v wer © v 





AIRLINE OPERATIO 


by R. Dixon Speas 


The ides! tent apd volerenee week for: 
AIRLINE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
STUDENTS—SCHOOLS—LIBRARIES 
AIR TRANSPORTATION PERSON. 
NEL — PILOTS — OPERATIONS 
COMMUNICATIONS and ALL 
PEOPLE in the AIRLINE and 
RELATED INDUSTRIES 


Discounts on 


$5 per copy quantity orders 


AIRLINE OPERATION offers you a readable, well coordinated, 
practical work. Thoroughly, comprehensively and factually, 
it covers the entire scope of the intricate air transportation 
system. Complete and informative, it is simplified for stu- 
dent use—practical for training programs—progressive and 
usable for air transportation veterans. You will find it vital 
toward a greater understanding of Air Transportation, your 
position or the position you hope to occupy. 





Weil four owder Today Te: 


American Aviation Publications 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


AMERICAN AVIATIO' 





. TRAFFIC & SALES 


Passengers Down, Cargo Up: 











Int'l Load Factors at 56% 


By Kerra SAUNDERS 


The pattern of U. S. international air- 
line traffic for the first six months of 
1948 was strikingly similar to that of the 
domestic carriers: passenger load factors 
were down but freight and express vol- 
ume had reached an all-time high. 

The 12 international carriers filing 
traffic reports with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board flew 867,691,000 revenue pas- 
senger miles the first half of this year, 
an increase of 8.6% over the 799,044,000 
passenger miles flown by 10 reporting 
airlines in the first six months of 1947. 

This increase was not due to more 
passengers, however. It was due to a 
17.8% increase in available seat miles 
flown and to a 22% increase in revenue 
plane miles flown as a result, largely, of 
Colonial Airlines’ inauguration of serv- 
ice to Bermuda, Northwest's extension 
beyond Alaska to the Orient, and Bran- 
iff's opening of its Latin American route 
last June 4. All of this added up to 
46,403,111 plane miles being flown by 
U. S. international airlines through June 
30 this year, compared to 39,512,201 in 
the same period last year, and to 1,537,- 
972,000 available seat miles as compared 
to 1,305,300,000. 

There were fewer passengers: 651,359 
this year, as against 658,601 in the first 
half of last year, a drop of 11%. 


No Consistent Trend. With respect 
to individual carriers, the record was 
spotty, the passenger traffic of some be- 
ing up, that of others down. American 
Overseas’ volume was down by about 
2,000 passengers and 5.5 million passen- 
ger miles. TWA had an increase of 
about 7,000 passengers and 15 million 
passenger miles. National Airlines’ vol- 
ume was down, possibly due to effects 
of the pilot’s strike. 

Pan American Airways had about a 
20 million passenger miles slump on its 
Latin American Division and a small 

»p in passenger volume on its Alaska 
operations, but showed increases in pas- 

iger miles flown on the Atlantic and 

cific divisions. 

Average passenger load factor of all 

carriers for the first six months of 

18 was 564%, as compared to an 

erage of 61.2% in the same period 

t year. Availability of an additional 

‘) million seat miles this. year ac- 

inted for the load factor drop. 

\side from passengers, the interna- 

nal traffic picture was bright. Volume 

U. S. mail carried was up from 5,- 

793 ton miles to 7,311,298; foreign 

il volume was up from 1,315,634 to 

70,755; express ton miles were up 29%, 

1m 13,741,453 to 17,794,096; and freight 

s up 180% from 869,610 to 2,440,597 

1 miles. (See page 46 for tabulation 

January-June traffic operations.) 

Not reflected in any of the above fig- 
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ures was an entirely new type of traffic 
—international air parcel post—which 
was introduced only last Mar. 15. From 
then through June 30, the reports show, 
AOA flew 47,477 ton miles of parcel 
post to European points, TWA flew 91,- 
936 ton miles, PAA’s Atlantic Division 
(inclusive of Berumda) flew 51,903 ton 
miles, and Colonial flew 297 ton miles 
of parcel post to Bermuda. 


DC-6 Ride for $2.50 


On the theory that a good way to 
sell people on air travel is to make 
available to them at little expense an 
opportunity to ride in a new luxury 
transport plane, American Airlines cur- 
rently is operating 30-minute DC-6 ex- 
cursion flights at $2.50 per head at sev- 
eral key points on its system. 

The idea stems back to prewar days, 
when several airlines ran free courtesy 
flights to introduce people to flying. The 
charge now being imposed just about 
covers direct costs. 

According to AA the idea is working 
out well, both for public relations and 
sales promotion. It was first tried in 
Boston, where on two week-ends more 
than 1,600 persons grabbed up the DC-6 
excursion offer. On the first Sunday 
the flights were made in Los Angeles, 
more than 350 passengers boarded the 
seven flights that were operated. Sim- 
ilar interest has been displayed in Dal- 
las and Chicago, and it is now planned 
to operate the excursion flights at all 
points where DC-6’s are available on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 


What American likes about the idea 
is its  traffic-stimulating possibilities. 
Over 90% of those taking the flights in 
Boston were first riders, and the com- 
fort and luxury of the DC-6 gives such 
passengers a most favorable impression 
of air travel and dispels apprehensions 
they have entertained as a result of mis- 
information and scare headlines. 

And for those who have flown before 
but have never flown in the pressurized 
300 mph DC-6, the flights stimulate a 
keener appreciation of air travel, which 
should react to the benefit not only of 
American Airlines but of all scheduled 
air carriers. 


Plane Liked for Long Trips 


Sales executives use trains more fre- 
quently than any other form of trans- 
portation for business travel, but for 
short trips they find the automobile 
more enjoyable and for long trips prefer 
to travel by air. 

These were some of the facts gleaned 
from a survey made in August issue of 
Sales Management magazine by National 
Analysts, Inc., of New York. The survey 
polled travel habits of 221 sales execu- 
tives in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland and San Francisco, and 
showed that 95% of them travel in con- 
nection with their business, averaging 
16,500 miles of travel per year. 

The survey showed the airplane as 
the transportation medium most fre- 
quently used by 65% of those polled. 

When polled on the basis of enjoy- 
ability of travel, their preferences were 


as follows: 
Short Trips Long Trips 
4% 
Chair car or 
Pullman 47% 
Planes 51% 


Percentages add up to more than 100% 











. ° ° In belief that consolidated ticket offices 
Ticketing Partnership— .., inter-company promotions and take away in- 
centive of employes, Western Air Lines and Capital Airlines share common sales 
quarters at corner of 7th and Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. Such consolidation has 

proved one means of cutting ground costs. 


do not 
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because some persons gave more than 
one answer. 

Preferences ran about the same when 
called for on the basis of economy, 
rather than enjoyability, although the 
percentage favoring planes for long trips 
went up to 56% while the percentage 
favoring chair car or pullman for long 
trips dropped to 37%. 

Averaging both users and non-users 
together the average mileage was: 


Dt stesdhice Hadhuscuneseteos 2,800 
Dn spaepesetsoocancsonsvenses 7,200 
DE Sabeunencvensedeadbewaswe 7,000 


With non-users eliminated, the aver- 


ages show: 
Sl ee cee std datennkekadesnetata 4,700 
MEN site dh-onsdévadeses ees ubeee 8,200 
DN wicedeecesendnsesonnessens 10,800 


WAL’s Photo Contest 


In connection with the photographic 
contest it is sponsoring through Dec. 1, 
Western Air Lines has equipped each 
of its new Convair-Liners with a Gen- 
eral Electric PR-1 exposure meter to 
aid passengers in recording scenes of 
interest on their trips, both aloft and 
on the ground. 

Stewardesses have been trained to 
instruct passengers in the operation of 
the new meter. 

The photographic contest has been 
divided into two divisions, one for 
black-and-white and the other for color 
photos. Prizes for the best photos sub- 
mitted in the two divisions will include 
trips over the Western Air Lines sys- 
tem, radios, luggage, clothing and PR-1 
exposure meters. 


MATS Hiring Traffic Men 


The Military Air Transport Service 
has decided to hire experienced civilians 
to fill the newly created post of deputy 
director of traffic at principal bases in 
U. S., Hawaii, and Alaska. About 20 
jobs are involved at outset, with sal- 
aries ranging between $4,500 and $7,200 
a year (Civil Service ratings CAF-9 to 
CAF-12). 

The new deputy directors will be 
permanently assigned to a bkase, and 
will not be subject to transfer. Top 
traffic job at each base will still be 
assigned to an officer, but it is expected 
that the civilian will carry much of 
responsibility for efficient traffic han- 
dling. Previous military experience is 
a requirement. ., 

Application can be made by obtain- 
ing two copies of Form 57 from any 
Civil Service office and mailing to Dep- 
uty Director of Traffic, Headquarters, 
Military Air Transport Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Traffic 'nstitute: The American University, 
Washington, D.C., will conduct an Insti- 
tute of Industrial Transportation and Traf- 
fic Management Nov. 2-23. It will be di- 
rected by Prof. L. M. Homberger. The fac- 
ulty will include representatives of govern- 
ment agencies and national organizations, 
as well as general traffic managers and other 
executives in traffic management. 
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——— PASSENGER SERVICE———— 


Visitors in Cockpit? 


Should airline captain-pilots be per- 
mitted to invite passengers into the 
cockpit for a look-see while in flight, 
as steamship captains invite passengers 
on the bridge? 

At least one airline head thought this 
would be a good thing from the public 
relations angle, but to permit such visits 
to the cockpit would require a modifi- 
cation of present operating rules and 
CAB regulations. To find out what air- 
lines think about the matter, so it 
would know whether to ask for the 
required modifications, the Air Trans- 
port Association is currently conducting 
a poll of airline managements. 

Proposal under consideration is that 


invitations to visit the cockpit for sh 
periods of time would be at the dis- 
cretion of the airline captain in charve 


ae 


Slumber-Seats: British Common- 
wealth Pacific Airlines now features 
“Slumber-Seats” on its DC-4’s flying be- 
tween Australia and San Francisco. 
During the day, the seat is similar in 
type to that normally fitted to DC-4’s, 
with the additional feature of an adjust- 
able leg-rest. At night, it becomes a 
fully reclining lounge, enabling passen- 
gers to stretch out in full length comfort. 


Purser Added: SABENA Belgian Air- 
lines now carries a purser, in addition to 
the steward and stewardess, on all its 
trans-Atlantic DC-6 flights. Purpose is 
to furnish the maximum of quick food 
and other service to passengers. 





Herbert Kleefuss takes his duties as 
station agent for Continental Air Lines 
at Santa Fe seriously. In addition to his 
many station duties, Kleefuss was 
largely instrumental in selling city 
officials on the idea of providing a fine 
terminal building at the airport; he 
fought for limousine service until it 
was provided; he occasionally drove 
his car to Albuquerque to pick up pas- 
sengers who could not be landed at 
Santa Fe. 

For these and other acts “beyond the 
accepted routine of good service” 
Kleefuss recently received the first 
Passenger Service Award “in recog- 
nition of outstanding performance in 
rendering service to Continental Air 
Lines passengers.” The award was 
made in ceremonies at Denver at- 
tended by a number of Continental 


RECOGNITION FOR OUTSTANDING 


N. Mex. Attending the ceremony (left to 





Kleefuss Wins CAL Passenger Service Award 























Lynn Dennis, director of flight service, and O. R. Haueter, v.p.-operations. 


officials including C. C. West, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president; O. R. Haueter, 
vice president in charge of operations, 
and Lynn Dennis, director of flight 
service. 

Kleefuss started his career in Santa 
Fe over 10 years ago, at a time when 
station managers were chosen prima- 
rily for their operational ability. He 
accepted these duties, but at the same 
time was able to foresee what would 
be expected of the airline station man- 
ager of the future. 

“His entire record,” said the pres- 
entation board, “reflects an innate sin- 
cerity, integrity and a fundamental 
simplicity which is hard to match. This 
is evident in everything he does, and 
everyone——passengers, management and 
fellow employes—benefits from it.” 








recently 
to Herbert Kleefuss (right), station manager for Continental Air Lines at Santa Fe, 


service to passengers was given 





right) were C. C. West, Jr., executive v.p., 
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Airlines File 1947 Salary 
Reports with CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- | 


ceived Schedule E reports, showing of- 
ficers’ and directors’ salaries for the 
following airlines during calendar 1947. 


Monarch Air Lines 


Change 
1947 from 
Salary 1946 


. Darr, pres. 
. Wilson, exec. v. p. $ 9,000 
. Myhre, treas. ..... 4,900 
Levin, secy. ...... 
Myers, asst. secy. 1,690 


CmoOnh 
HAzPRe 


Los Angeles Airways 


Change | 
1947 from 
Salary 1946 
C. M. Belinn, pres. and dir. $12,000 ........ 
R. A. McDonald, asst. secy. 
OU GI. cdwccccconssss ee ecusavus 
Cc. H. Tanner, v. p. and 
TE  asnkananctssaetenkses No salary listed 
Martin J. Burke, secy. and 
Gs cdddesedsuessesenasad No salary listed 
Wayne H. Fisher, treas. 
Se GR casdawsscenceses No salary listed 


Trans-Texas Airways 


Change 
1947 from 
Salary 1946 

Richard Earl McKaughan, 

BOGE. avawiscctsacunetsueene ne suecaues 
Lidney D. McKaughan, 

TH Bh. cncocetucesecesacaces a ar 
James V. Allred, v. p. .... MED eccccsce 
Robert O. Parker, secy. 

and treas. (acting) .... Ee 

NOTE: Allred’s salary is in nature of 
legal retainer. 

West Coast Airlines 
Change 
1947 from 
Salary 1946 

Nick Bez, pres. and dir. $ 6,000 
H. A. Munter, v.p. and dir. 12,000 
G. R. Cook, v.p. and dir. 9,600 
William Calvert. v.p. and 

GIP, cecctesccccesesssees se0e00 
W. A. Castleton, secy-treas. 

Se 6“ucecathawnadnwe 4,800 








TWIN ENGINE BEECH 
BARGAINS 


@ Post war D-18-S, one owner, 
Engines 100 hours S. O. H. 
Hydromatics—$47,500 


@ Allocated C-45, well 
equipped, Engines low time 
S. O. H. $27,000 


@ Converted AT-!1, 5 Chairs, 
Beautiful condition, $18,000 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CAlhoun 776! 
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| movie will be shown before clubs, luncheon 
groups, 





Promotion Films 








Rickenbacker Starred: Eastern Air Lines 
this month gave its semi-documentary color 
movie, “Air Power Is Peace Power,” one of 
biggest sendoffs ever accorded a commer- 
cial film. Formial premiere was in Hollywood, 
Sept. 8, two weeks after a special military 
premiere for defense chiefs in the Pentagon, 
Washington. On Sept. 13, the film was re- 
turned to Washington for a showing before 
600 government and aviation leaders follow- 
ing a buffet dinner. 

Filmed by Jerry Fairbanks Productions | 
and starring Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, the | 


veterans’ organizations, military 
posts, schools and conventions. Plans also 
are being made for its telecasting. 

7 * a * 


PAA & Mexico: A new travel film cover- 
ing Mexico and Guatemala is now being 
offered without charge for showing before | 
civic groups, clubs and similar organizations | 
by Pan American Airways. It is a 30-minute 
sound-color movie, seventh in a series of 
PAA-produced travelogs. An eighth film, on 
Hawaii, is now in production 

* * * *# 


Colonial & Bormuda: A comprehensive 
color movie on Bermuda has been released 
by Colonial Airlines as first of a series of 
30-minute color-sound films designed to 
promote travel to resort stops. The 16 mm. 
film will be made available for showing at 
clubs, churches, schools, business associa- 
tions and municipal functions after being 
shown to Colonial’s sales staff and travel 
agents. Future films will deal with Saranac 
Lake, Glens Fall, Burlington and Canadian 
points. 





COMPUTES AND 
RECORDS THE SALE 


































REFUELING SYSTEMS 
| *® COMPUTING CABINET TYPE 


THE ZN Glas eotomm ome £6 ee 















FOR THOSE HARD-TO-REACH SPOTS 


18 SIZES AND MODELS 


Exclusive Thumb-Pad gives 
worker comfort and safety plus 
better tool control. Drive shafts 
and spindles are precision-built 
of heat-treated tool steel for long, 
trouble-free service. Lubrication 
of radial ball bearings and all 
parts simplified to one quick op- 
eration. Every tool factory tested 
and broken in. 


y age 1001s, INC. iia 


2306 E. 38th Street, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 





Manufacturers of all types of aircraft 
fabricating and maintenance tools. 


AT-312 
360° Flex Drive 


—_ 


AT-300 
90° Direct Drive 


_ 


AT-301 
45° Direct Drive 






Write Today 
For Catalog! 
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U. S. International Airline Traffic for January-June 
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U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for January-June 





23,302,000 42,289,000 | 55.1% 48.7% 
427 70,437,000] 126,194,000 | 55.8% 56.2% 
288 446,000 3,407,000 | 13.0% 9.0% 
cas 5.722 3,920,000} 11,067,000 | 35.4% 6.4 
Colonial 9,483 7,450,000] 14,875,000 | 50.0% 3 47.9 
|Bastern 7,945 6,256,000] 21,010,000] 39.2% a 1,103,113 638 41.88 
Fational 10,776 3,348,000 8,423,000 | 39.7% 6,087 | ... +] 107,295) +--+. 456,157] 1,386,213 32.9% 
Borthvest 12,693] © 27,189,000] 50,427,000] 53.9%/ 567,392 | 104,686] 23,576] S4&%,717) 4,133,230] 7,553,097) 5%.7% 
Panagra 87,4ub] 52,802,000} 86,846,000 | 60.7% 99,462 | 135,906) 778,508 6,655,211 | 11,819,251) 57.9% 
Pan American 
Latin Amer, 343,751 | 272,518,000 +272,000 | 51.7%] 1,336,584 | 365,73% |, 762,322 39,258,727 | 74,771,101) 52.5% 
Atlantic | 56,441] 132,674,000 Ey 'em000 65.0%] 1,238,318" | 294,229 /2,355,361) 121. 18,632,861 | 31,824,991) 58.5%| 6,270,670) 6,146,120 | 94. 
Pacific 689] 127,380,000] 184,468,000 | 69.0% 1,790,433 7%, 467 11,777,609 16,357,254 | 26,268,069 62.2%/ 7,834,793) 7,310,689 | 99. 
Aloska 14,486; 14,627,000} 36,708,000] 39.8%] 186,209 | .. . -/1,179,63% 2,870,520} 5,986,759 47.9%] 1,212,215) 1,216,822 | 96. 
m™ 33,181 | 103,138,000] 188,924,000} 54.5%] 1,177,320°| %71,109 |1,856,739 15,062,422 | 27,781,857) 5%.2%| 5,541,272] 5,867,6a1 | 96. 
Uni ved 8,419} 20,204,000] 33,181,000] 60.8%} 185,308 | ....| 62,732 2,331,169} 3,629,745 64.2% B80 873,600 | 99. 
TOTALS 651,359] 867,691,000 |2,537.972,000| 56.46] 7,311,298 11,570,755 27,794,096 [2, 440, $97] 121,050,273 | 220,554,777, 5%.86| 46,403,111| 46,372,781 | 97.1% 
* Interdational Parce} Post Ton-Miles for $ix Months: 
Anedican Overseas |47,¥77: Colonial 297; PAA Atlantic Div, 511,903; TWh 91,936 
** Began joperations Juge 4, 1946 
BORE: [Data in above|tabulations wre piled by Amedican Aviation Publi¢ations f monthly r@porte filed fey the @irlines with the Civil 
aeronautics Béard, Figures|for Américan Airliges includ@ that carfier's seqvice to Mexigo tat not tq Canada) for Braniff to South 
america; C & @ to Havana; Célonial/to Bermuda; ern tq Puerto Rico; Hatt to Havand; Northwest ito Orieat; and United to 
[Senolulu, Op¢rations of U.§. carriers into are included in/domestic [reports to C4B, in accordance with CaB filime procedires, 








West Coast 
Wie. Central** 


Los Angeles 




























































U.S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for April-June 


CG Sg 
eu 
- +e | * 870,290 1% 5,m08 |F.... .067 | * 202,059 
yet available; Data willl be reported at a later 

93,766 301,176 ma esas 625,965 2%,7u4 | 21,221 “22.773 | 
46,75 171,512 947 ee 346,127 171,033 | 175,09% -126,761 | 
137,769 424,770 2,383 8,305 707,162 365,671 el 492 -10,575 | 
137,628 279,232 1,712 an bs, 707 232,427 | 222,280 “A? | 
| 
1,201,511 535.943 622,123 3.17% 3,995 1,174, 712 613,346 561,366 26,799 | 
1,085,229 348 895 717,357 4,067 10,721 1,081,020 $62,563 518,458 &,208 | 
770,942 27. 695,463 2,599 1,117 S14, 72K 253,090 | 261,634 256,29 | 
591 205,120 315,743 2,333 ee 616,409 292,182 320,228 -90,818 | 
75,997 28 889 144,801 1,495 <n 240,118 106,103 134,015 644,120 

$5,847,126 1,605,635 | 4,142,466 24,843 24,989 6,099,070 3,107,226 | 2,987,646 - 287, 9eL 
171,139 inases |... 188,134 94,125 | $8,009 23,005 | 
* Began opdrations February 20, 1946. February 24, 19%. 





All American 
Challenger 
Eepire 


Mlorida 


|\Monarch 


Piedmont 
Pioneer 
Trane-Texas 


West Coast 
Vis. Central 


Les Angeles 
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airlines file a cumulabive querterpy financial 
Traffic data, however, are reported separatel| 












@ in effect 











March 11, ib¥e, 





80,248 





including rq@venue applica 








baa 252,030 ae ee $ 2%,.n7 | * 150,359 | * 123,958 
yet available. Date wil)| be reported/ at a lster| date. 

63,784 209 69%  ) eee asl im 210, 742 106,58 104,226 

113,041 29,054 82,143 SS ee 171 483 177.793 89,152 88, 641 
319,097 91,400 221,348 1,467 & 965 432 eee 357.356 196,811 160, 545 
373,382 122,680 267,141 1,712 833 1,016 ° 374,108 203,997 170,511 
726, 529 ya 895 360 ,952° 1.770 2,784 2,033 1,117 646 , 647 47,291 299,357 
545,551 209, 584 325,023 2,260 5,748 1,19 843 $71,019 304,35 266, 70% 
551,670 45,92 502,411 2,249 901 97 See 276,652 139,996 136,706 
327,829 129,867 197, Stal . eee 343 ° 337.255 168,952 168, 303 
142,853 25,178 115,598 1,252 ie 6 i 272 ° 178,008 82,483 95,525 
3,631 ,266 1,059,354 2,513,881 16, 586 15,2n 5.966 2,564 3,403,897 1,789,426 1,614, 47% 
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FIXED-BASE OPERATIONS 





Mass Bankruptcy Threatens 
Under Perverse VA Policy 


Any conversation these days among 
fixed base operators, or about the per- 
sonal flying business, centers around the 
gloomy assumption that soon there won’t 
be anyone left in the business unless 
the Veterans Administration quickly 
shifts its current ‘policy on approval of 
applicants for GI flight training. 

Whether or not it was good business, 
almost every fixed base operator in the 
country let GI flight training become 
the backbone of his business. Most of 
them have known that it couldn’t last 
forever and that they should be out 
cultivating other sources of revenue, 
but few of them have been able to be 
independent of GI training support. 

Since the first of July this source of 
revenue has been virtually cut off for 
most operators. The Veterans Admin- 
istration, under fire for spending pub- 
lic funds for all sorts of nonsensical 
training, now seeks to protect itself from 
such criticism by requiring the would- 
be student to prove beyond all doubt 
that training is essential to his future 
employment. 

Congress, which did some of the 
sniping at VA, nevertheless did not in- 
tend in writing the new budget that GI 
flight training should be denied to all 
but a few of the most obviously eligible 
applicants. Neither did it intend that 
applicants should have to wait for weeks 
or months while VA reviewed their 
eligibility. 


VA Adamant. At least this is the 
interpretation of fixed-base interests. 
VA Administrator Carl Gray has taken 
a much stricter view of his responsi- 
bilities and has shown no tendency to 
give in to charges that he is violating 
the wishes of Congress. 

In admitting that action was withheld 
on 1,551 out of 2,220 applications filed 
during July, VA said this was due to 
the fact that veterans had misunder- 
Stoo! the new regulations set by Con- 
gress and had failed to file necessary 
information about their need for flight 


training. 

Fiight school operators, anxious to 
kee» their equipment and personnel 
busy. have more than made up for any 


lack of initiative on the part of the ap- 
plic:nts toward pushing papers through 
VA -egional offices. 

In some states there have been a 
moc st number of approvals; in other 
Stat‘. virtually none. In areas where 
VA is requiring exhaustive proof of 
nee’ for training, plus plenty of time 
for ‘.vestigating, the applicant may well 
lose interest and the operator can do 
little but plead with local VA officials 


ee ‘o home and count his mounting 
OSs< 
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Washington Holds Key. The answer 
lies not in the local offices but in Wash- 
ington. The quickest remedy, from the 
viewpoint of the operator, could come 
in the form of an order from Veterans 
Administrator Gray to VA field offices 
saying they should approve flight train- 
ing, without prolonged delay, for any 
applicant who submits an affidavit that 
he considers such training necessary to 
improve his occupational position. 

Operators know they cannot expect a 
return to the volume of business en- 
joyed when almost any veteran who 
wanted to fly was considered eligible. 
But they also know that they must have 
trainees and have them soon if they are 
to remain in business. 

Despite the pleas of operators and the 
plugging of such organizations as NATA, 
VA headquarters does not seem inclined 
to relax its position. Although certain 
Congressmen have made it known that 
they. consider VA to be overstepping its 
instructions, Congress is not likely to 
meet for reconsideration of the matter, 
barring another special session, until 
January. 


Bankruptcy Staring. Most operators 
say they will be bankrupt by January 


unless something is done to speed ap- 
proval of applications for training. Just 
what should be done, and by whom, is 
today’s biggest question. 


There has been considerable talk of 
court action against the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to force compliance with 
the so-called intent of Congress. Such 
action might be brought by an indi- 
vidual operator, or by a group of oper- 
ators, or by an applicant for training 
whose application had been denied or 
delayed despite good evidence of need 
for training. 

The veterans organization, AMVETS, 
passed a resolution at its recent con- 
vention in Chicago condemning VA and 
offering its support to any action which 
might be brought to force VA te rescind 
or relax its instructions to regional 
offices. 

Short of court action, just about every 
possible attempt has been made to show 
VA that flight training activities are 
essential to the national and local wel- 
fare, that early bankruptcy faces liter- 
ally thousands of operators, and that 
only a reversal of present VA policy 
can save them. 

Thus far VA has not been impressed 
to a point of reversing or even help- 
fully modifying its position. If a ma- 
jority of the schools are to remain in 
business, even temporarily, they must 
have still stronger action from within 
their own ranks plus even greater sup- 
port from everyone concerned with the 
general welfare of aviation. 





Air Taxi Service Begins 


More than 400 fixed base operators 
located in 347 communities of the United 
States embarked on the National Avia- 
tion Trades Association air taxi program 
on Sept. 1 in a nationwide move to pro- 
vide what the association describes as a 
true feeder service in air transportation. 

Simultaneously with start of the serv- 
ice, NATA issued a roster of the 432 
fixed base operators who are presently 
eligible to participate in the program. 
A new roster will be issued Jan. 1 at 
which time the number is expected to 
total more than 1,000. 

NATA requires that the operator be 
a member of a state NATA chapter and 
that he hold both the Operating Certif- 
icate under Part 42 of the Civil Air 
Regulations and a Letter of Registration 
to serve as a Non-Certificated Irregular 
Air Carrier in accordance with revised 
Section 292.1 of CAB’s Economic Regu- 
lations. 

There are 1,271 operators now quali- 
fied under Federal regulations. 


Insurance Coverage. Harry Meixell, 
executive director of NATA, explained 
that the association is now negotiating 
with insurance companies for insurance 
coverage to be sold with a specially 
printed NATA transportation ticket. It 
was believed that this insurance cost 





would run about $1 for $10,000 coverage. 

NATA, Meixell stated, has developed 
the air taxi service to meet the unusual 
needs of the traveler or shipper which 
cannot be met by carriers by air, rail, 
highway and water, operating on regu- 
lar schedules over fixed routes between 
established points. 

While the NATA air taxi program 
stems from a suggestion made by M. F. 
Redfern, vice president-traffic and secre- 
tary of the Air Transport Association, 
Meixell plans to extend the cooperation 
to all forms of transportation. 

He stated that improvement in the 
standards of service and operation of 
the air taxis will be a constant goal. A 
code of ethics will be adopted and pos- 
sibly later a grievance committee will 
be named to handle any public com- 
plaints of unfair treatment. 

While no official attempt will be made 
to establish standard rates among the 
operators for identical services rendered, 
Meixell feels sure that something close 
te standardization of charges will come 
about through normal business proce- 
dures. And he feels that when and if 
the industry does approach a uniform 
rate, it will reflect the cost and service 
experience of the best and most success- 
ful of the operators. 
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MANUFACTURING 





Starvation Amid Plenty 


The new aircraft procurement pro- 
gram of the Air Force is a matter of 
starvation amid plenty. 

Some aircraft companies have received 
ample business. They are out of the 
danger area which threatened them with 
near-collapse not so long ago. 

But it is a mistake to assume that all 
aircraft companies have benefited from 
the Air Force program. There are some 
companies that have been in-business a 
long time that have no orders at all 
from the Air Force. There are others 
that have little enough AF business to 
brag about. 

The result of this wide disparity is 
that some companies have diversified 
their production to include many non- 
aviation items. They have become in- 
dustrial enterprises which are, basically 
aviation but not dependent on their 
existence for aviation activity. 

One notable example of this diversi- 
fication is Beech Aircraft Corp., Wich- 
ita. This company has confirmed to 
AMERICAN AVIATION that it is manufac- 
turing component parts for such diversi- 
fied units as cotton-pickers, dishwash- 
ers, refrigerators, and other mechanical 
devices. 

In addition to making airplanes for 
personal and executive use, and for ex- 
port to foreign governments, Beech has 
enjoyed a substantial spare parts busi- 
ness from the U. S. Government for 
Beechcrafts previously made, and has 
done and is now doing considerable 
overhaul work for the Navy. 

But to keep its employment at top 
level, Beech has gone into non-aviation 
work on a large scale. The company 
points out that no merchandising or 
credit problem is involved in the manu- 
facture of items of this type, because 
they are sold only to large well-financed 
and reputable companies in considerable 
quantities. 

Beech also points out that a diversi- 
fication of industrial work provides a 
certain amount of security against a 
sudden cancellation of business such as 
occurred after V-J Day and which is 
provided for in government contracts. 

Another Wichita aircraft company, 
which makes private planes, is doing a 
big volume of business making furni- 
ture. The Wichita firms, except for 
Boeing’s big Wichita plant, have been 
passed by in Air Force procurement. 


Hughes Buys ‘Flying Crane’ 

Federal Judge James P. McGranery 
of the Philadelphia District Court has 
accepted an offer of $150,000 from 
Hughes Aircraft Co. for the develop- 
ment rights to the Air Force’s XH-17 
jet-propelled “flying crane” helicopter, 
under bankruptcy reorganization pro- 
ceedings for Kellett Aircraft Corp. of 
North Wales, Pa., which formerly held 
the jet helicopter contract. 
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The cash settlement will enable Kel- 
lett to pay off its debts and possibly 
continue in the helicopter business. 
Kellett developed for the Air Force its 
largest transport helicopter, the XH-10, 
and the Air Force is now considering 
ordering a service test quantity of this 
model. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
Hughes will continue development of 
the XH-17 at the North Wales plant, 
and will probably employ the same 
personnel who worked on the project 
under Kellett. There will probably 
also be some exchange of personnel be- 
tween the North Wales plant and 
Hughes’ Culver City, Calif., plant, so 
that top Hughes engineers may acquire 
some helicopter know-how. 


C-W Pushes Cargo Plane 


Taking advantage of the shortage of 
transport aircraft in military circles, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s Airplane Divi- 
sion has started an all-out sales pro- 
motion program in an effort to interest 
the Air Force in its CW-32 cargo plane. 
Their best argument is the fact that 
engineering work on the plane is already 
largely completed, and C-W officials 
claim the plane is two years ahead of 


anything available in its field. 

These officials estimate that if 34 C\V- 
32's had been used in the Berlin air |ift, 
they could have replaced 80 Douglas 
C-54’s and would have saved 1,200,000 
gallons of fuel per month. 


Convair Drops Flying Auto 


Consolidated-Vultee has officially dis- 
continued its flying automobile project, 
with an announcement that all rights 
and patents for the craft have been re- 
leased to the designer, T. P. Hall 
Hall’s contract with Convair called for 
the return of all rights to him should 
Convair decide to drop the project 

Hall plans to continue development 
of the flying auto, which is a four-place 
car with a detachable wing. He is re- 
ported to be considering various propo- 
sitions for its production. 


Ryan on Upswing 


Ryan Aeronautical Co. is rapidly re- 
covering from the six-week strike of 
1000 factory workers which knocked 
its Navion production from 71 planes in 
June to 19 in July. Ryan has now hit 
a new high production level of four 
Navions per working day, and managed 
to turn out 61 Navions during August, 
despite the fact that the results of the 
strike impaired production for the first 
two weeks of the month. 





Packard Gas Turbine— 








The Packard Motor Car Co., which is working on 
several powerplants for aircraft and guided missiles 
under Air Force contract, has just completed its $10,000,000 facilities at Toledo, Ohi 
Lightweight, gas turbine engines, such as this one being installed on a thrust- 


measuring test stand, are being developed. 
require a multitude of thermodynamic measurements as may be seen from the maze 
of instrument connections. 


Thorough performance investigations 
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new and used 


DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories 
at below cost! 





For DC-3 and P. & W. R-1830 
parts, accessories and compon- 
nts, contact: 


M. E. Everhart, Stores Dept., 
United Air Lines, Municipal 
Airport, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Telephone Cheyenne 8931. 


r DC-4 and P. & W. R-2000 
arts, accessories and compon- 
nts, contact: 


Cc. D. Stowell, Stores Dept., 
United Air Lines Maintenance 
Base, Bayshore Highway, 
South San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Telephone Juno 8-2424. 


rompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
as represented. 
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Classified 


“Aircraft Wan 


Ad. Lisé 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


ted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 


$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all correspondence 


to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 





FOR SALE 


Hamilton Standard Propellers—23D9 (6101- 


21). No time since overhaul by Ford Motor 
Company for AT-1ll, C18, C45 & D185 
Beechcrafts $99.50 ea. 2D30 (6167A-15) used 
but in excellent condition $99.50 each. 
Blades 6101A-12 at $39.00 each. Contact Jack 
Hale, Ohio Aviation Company, Dayton 
Municipal Airport, Vandalia, Ohio. Tele- 
phone 44675. 

We announce new books—Flight Dis- 
patcher (Zweng) $4.00; Link Instructor 


ator Examination 
Training” price 
$4.00; (Free 
Surplus sex- 


Rating $4.00; Flight Navig 
included in “Aeronautical 
$3.00; Flight Engineer Manual 
Catalog) and listing of War 
tants, Compasses, Chronometers, Clocks, 
Astro Compasses, Aerial Cameras, etc. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021-R7 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED immediately CHIEF GROUND 
ENGINEER with A, B, C, D, Licenses for 
Tiger Moth, L5, Dominie, Super Cruiser; 
preferably Chipmunk, Station Wagon, 
Bonanza and Twin engined also. Salary 
plus D.A., Provident 
3 years contract after 


Fund, Flying Bonus, 


| probation. 


WANTED also immediately ASSISTANT 


| GROUND ENGINEER on proportionate sal- 





ary and similar terms as above according 
to qualifications. Apply, stating experience 
& qualifications to HONY. SECRETARY, BI- 
HAR FLYING CLUB LTD., PATNA 


adifg Manufacturers of 


- . 
ric and lapes for the 


—Ss = ® OOS 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


POSITIONS WANTED 
YOUNG—ACCOMPLISHED 
AIRLINE TRAFFIC AND SALES MANAGER 


Desires 
and well orgs 


opportunity of presenting a strong 
anized traffic and sales pro- 
gram to a smaller airline that is “new- 
business” conscious and sincere about plac- 
ing emphasis on merchandising within their 
organization Top-flight man with wide 
experience Available immediately to show 
you that sound and careful planning can 
be made to pay off Box No. 631, American 
Aviation, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W 
Washington 5, D. C 


Government Sales. 6 years experience avail- 

able to capable aeronautical manufacturers 

needing worker of integrity as Washington 

Representative. Box 633, AMERICAN AVIA- 

TION, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
Cc 


ington 9, 


SCHEDULED AIRLINE DISPATCHER OVER 
10 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN ALL PHASES 
OF OPERATIONS INCLUDING 3 YEARS IN 
SUPERVISORY CAPACITY DESIRES POSI- 
TION IN EXECUTIVE FIELD. BOX NO. 632 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 VERMONT 
AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C 

Illinois Aviation: Illinois Dept. of Aero- 
nautics has started publication of Illinois 
Aviation, covering developments in _ the 
State Copies available from department's 
chief of information, Capital Airport 
Springfield, Ill 


port Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 
25 Beaver Street 
‘ bie Add 





We're your licensed and bonded ticket printing special- 


ists . 
dependability! Your 


tion. 


. famous coast to coast for quality, accuracy and 
order will receive prompt atten- 
Phone, write or wire! 


TICKET PRINTING dy 


GENERAL TICKET COMPANY 


m & 


Ghertne 


N.. Nashv 





tll ed Deed 





AERODYNAMICISTS 
THERMODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 
AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 


North American Aviation has 
a number of excellent open- 
ings for engineers qualified 
in the fields listed. Salaries 
commensurate with training 
and experience. Please in- 
clude complete summary of 
training and experience in 
reply. 
e 
Engineering Personnel Office 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 


Inc. 


Municipal Airport 
Los Angeles 45, California 





WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 




















@ Douglas DC-3 Airplane 
* vena R-1830-92 Engin 


aby DC-4 Airplane 


@P&W R-2000-13 


FOR 


SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 





€ —_ G-102 (C9GB, R-1820) Engine 


Accessories and Components 


e Parts, Acces- 
series and Components 


ALSO 


Parts and 
essories and Ground Equipment 


(28D13G) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Components 
(many of which are interchangeable 
with R-2000-7-9-11 Engines). 


These inventories are areteante for in- 


these points for domestic shipment _at 
very attractive prices. 








Prompt attention will 
requests for quotations directed to the 
attention of the Director of oe 
Sales at the above address. 

— er Telephone _ wh." 
8-1 


be given & all 





25 Years Ago 





The new airport at Jeffries Point, East 
Boston, Mass., was dedicated Sept. 8, 


1923. 
é 


During the month of August, 1923, 
Frenchmen comprised only 2%%% of the 
passenger traveling on French com- 
mercial planes. Americans were the 
greatest customers, providing 53% of 
commercial air travelers. British were 
second with 30%, and Dutch third with 
6%. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





General overhauling of the Civil Air 
Regulations with radical simplification 
and elimination of all unnecessary rules, 
was underway by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. Members of CAA and rep- 
resentatives of all the airlines had their 
first meeting in Chicago on Sept. 6-7, 
1938. 

. 

Forty-five postmasters and civil lead- 
ers from 11 cities in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys met in Sacra- 
mento on Aug. 29, 1938 to map plans for 
what they hoped would be the first 
feeder airline to be established in the 
country under the CAA. 
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LETTERS 


Guide for Perspective 


To the Editor: 

It is seldom that any kind of printed 
comment about anything stirs me to the 
point of writing letters, but—your editorial 
in American Aviation, Sept. 1, 1948 issue, 
“Pass The Pills Pappy,” is so timely, so 
sensible, and so well put, that I hasten to 
congratulate you. 

It is to be hoped that all of us, in the 
industry and among its related government 
and financial personnel, will clip the edi- 
torial and read it at frequent intervals in 
order to permit your wisdom to act as a 
governor on our sense of perspective. 

WM. W. BRINCKERHOF?F, Pres. 
Air Carrier Service Corp. 
Washington, D. C. 


Higher Fares Will Hurt 


To the Editor: 

Although I and the men with whom I 
work’ are salesmen in the freight, rather 
than passenger, department of an airline 
we receive daily suggestions and criticisms 
from travelers upon whom we call when 
soliciting freight and express business. It 
is remarkable how many of them believe 
that it would be just as much of a mistake 
now to raise passenger fares again as it 
was three years ago to lower them below 
our peacetime cost levels. 


Most travelers do not hesitate to say that 
the airlines will price themselves out of the 
medium-income traveling group. Most of 
us have received the impression that the 
airlines would gain much more than a 10% 
increase in income by keeping the fares 
where they are and emphasizing compara- 
tive air versus first-class rail fares. From 
what people tell us, we would face at least 
a 20% loss in volume as a result of our 
10% proposed increase. 

Does the CAB realize the serious damage 
its proposed 10% raise would do to the 
short haul carriers especially? No one in 
constant touch with the traveling public 
could possibly believe a raise in rates at 
this time would help most airlines. 

JOHN EICHNER 





AIRLINE OPERATION. By R. Dixon Speas. 
363 pp., illustrated. American Aviation Pub- 
lications, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. $5.00. 

Considering the size and the appeal of 
the airline industry there have been very 
few books describing it. People who know 
the industry have not been inclined to 
write about it, and outsiders generally have 
not been able to grasp the subject. 

It is apparent throughout this book that 
the author knows his subject and knows 
how to describe it. His knowledge comes 
from first-hand experience dealing with in- 
dustry problems. As an engineering execu- 
tive with American Airlines he has been 
in touch with both technical details and 
broad economic concerns. He has an ex- 
ceptional grasp of the workings of every 
department of an airline. 

Students of modern air transportation. 
whether seeking to enter it or attempting 
to keep-up-to-date on it, will find AIR- 
LINE OPERATION the most practical book 
yet offered. People already in the industry 
will find it particularly valuable as 4 
source of information on airline depart- 
ments and functions not directly related 
to their own work. 

The chapter arrangement of AIRLINE 
OPERATION is quite similar to the depart- 
mental structure of the average airline. 
Although flight operations and related sub- 
jects receive the most detailed treatment, 
there are complete chapters on such sub- 
jects as Engineering and Maintenance, Air- 
ports and Airways, Communications and 
Meteorology, Passenger Service, Air Cargo 
and all other major fields of interest. 

The book is technical only where neces- 
sary, and provides a readable, understand- 
able description of basic functions and 
responsibilities in the industry. Photo- 
graphs, charts and graphs are used through- 
out in conjunction with the text. All per- 
formance data and reference material are 
up-to-date and based on current conditions. 





OBITUARY 


William A. Winston 


Capt. William A. Winston, 52, master 
pilot with Pan American Airways, died 
Aug. 25 at Coral Gables, Fla. after @ 
lingering illness. Veteran of about 165 
Atlantic crossings, he had logged moré 
than 3,000,000 miles. At time of his 
retirement from active duty because of 7 
illness a year ago, he was PAA’s oldest 7 
active pilot. 
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| Bendix 
| Products 


Bendix Segmented 
Rotor Brakes. 


Bendix Pneudraulic 
Shock Absorbing 
Struts for transports. 


ier ™ r 


Bendix Nose Struts 
for transports and 
bombers. 


7s 






Bendix Landing Gear 
Wheels for all 
types of airplanes. 


Bendix Pneudraulic 

Shock Absorbing 

Struts for turbojet 
fighters. 


Plan With 
BENDIX 


Save Space and Weight 


You'll be off to a flying start when you plan your 
landing gear equipment with Bendix engineers. 
For Bendix has had many years’ experience in the 
design and manufacture of the finest aircraft 
wheels, brakes, and struts. You can be positive 
that every element in your Bendix* landing gear 
equipment has been precision-built to meet mini- 
mum weight and space allowances. Leading plane 
manufacturers recognize these facts and are speci- 
fying Bendix as standard landing gear equip- 
ment. Whatever your landing gear problem, 
. 


There’s no doubt about it! Products that are used by America’s 
leading airlines have got to be good! They must live up to 


high standards of performance and dependability. 
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When you choose a high-octane gasoline to fuel your own 
plane, and a highly-refined motor oil to keep it running 
smoothly, let your choice be guided by the choice of experts in 
the field of aviation . . . experts who have set their seal of 


approval on Phillips 66 aviation products. 


You can buy and use . . . with confidence . . . any product 


bearing the Phillips 66 flying shield! 


Aviation Dept., Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 


VEIN AAW 





